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fintroduction. 


The educational system which has developed in the Catholic 
Church in the United States, has become a work of great mag- 
nitude. It extends to every diocese, and is of fundamental im- 
portance for the stability of the Christian faith in our country. 
‘‘The hope of the Catholic Chureh in Ameriea,’’ writes an 
eminent prelate, ‘‘is in Catholie schools and ecolleges.’’ 

The voluntary sacrifices made by Catholic people to give 
their children an education based on motives of religion and 
morality, are represented by a large outlay of money. The 
Catholic citizens of our country hold to the principles that re- 
ligion, morality and knowledge are necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, and that education which 
ignores religion and morality, is radically defective. 

Their fidelity to these principles has caused them to erect 
and maintain a system of parish schools in which 967,518 
children are educated. These parish schools are in every diocese, 
they are subject to the authority of the bishop, and are in the 
main taught by religious. It is estimated, in addition, that 
14,127 boys and 20,874 girls receive high school or secondary 
education in Catholic institutions; and that 4,010 students at- 
tend the collegiate department of our Catholic colleges and 
universities.* According to the Catholie Directory, there are 
seventy-one seminaries in the country, with 4,078 ecclesiastical 
students. Besides all these, there are many manual training 
schools for boys, special institutions, novitiates with normal 
training schools, and a number of well-established and flourishing 
professional schools conducted under Catholic auspices. There is 
no important branch of educational work in which the Church 
has not built up large and permanent interests. 

There has grown up a feeling of the advantages of greater 
unity in Catholic educational work, and a conviction of the 


*The Catholic Parochial Schools of the United States, by Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy. 
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necessity of greater union and co-operation among Catholie 
educators. The advantages of association have not heretofore 
been so apparent in the conditions of our development. Each 
school and institution developed to suit particular conditions, 
and there was no special reason for co-operation or association 
among the various Catholie educational interests of the country. 

We are now passing through new conditions. Catholic 
educators agree on questions of principle, they have unity of 
purpose and they have many and important interests in common. 
They will be mutually benefited and encouraged by association. 
No general organization of interests so vast and divergent as 
those of Catholic education in America is feasible, but the time 
is ripe for greater unity of action and sympathetic co-operation 
among all who labor in this field. 

The project of bringing about an understanding among 
Catholic educators, and of unifying the Catholic educational 
interests of the country in some form of voluntary association 
whose purpose would be merely to defend the principles and 
promote the interests which all have in common, was carried into 
effect at the annual Conferences of Catholic Colleges and 
Schools held at St. Louis, in July, 1904. The advantages which 
can reasonably be expected to come from such an association may 
be briefly pointed out. 

It will bring together at stated intervals the leading Cath- 
olic educators of the country, and give an opportunity of 
exchanging views and of discussing educational problems. It 
will stimulate, support, and extend Catholic educational activity ; 
and afford encouragement to all engaged in the work. It will 
make us aware of the defects of our system, and through it the 
experience of one may become the profit of all. It will make us 
conscious of our power, and help us to direct our energy, and to 


make the most effective use of our resources. It will help in’ 


the work of organizing parish schools into unified diocesan 
systems. It should help to promote harmony and co-ordination 
of all Catholic educational interests. 

Such an association can have no power to legislate, nor even 
to enforce its recommendations; but if it represents Catholic 
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thought on education, its moral influence must be considerable. 
The interests which Catholic educators have in common are 
fundamental and urgent. United effort will overcome difficul- 
ties, remedy defects, and make for progress; and it is the opinion 
of many, that an association of this kind which will tend to 
bring Catholic educators together, to unify their policies and 
endeavors, and to help ward off the great danger of apathy, has 
become almost a necessity. An association of this character 
offers a powerful! means of moulding and of expressing Catholic 
opinion on educational subjects; and its declarations must also” 
have great weight with non-Catholic educators, and the public 
in general. 

The first steps in the directions of unification were taken by 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Conaty and the representatives of the Catholic 
Colleges of the country. The work of the Conference of 
Catholic Colleges, which has held five successful annual sessions 
has made possible the formation of a general association em- 
bracing the various departments of our educational work. We 
herewith subjoin, a brief history of the College Conference, the 
School Conference, and the Seminary Conference. 





¢ | 


History of the Association of Catholic 
Colleges. 

The idea of an association of the Catholic Colleges and 
Universities of the United States had its practical inception at 
the meeting of the Board of Directors of the Catholic University 
in October, 1898. Rt. Rev. Bishop Conaty, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
at that time Rector of the University, proposed the matter to 
the Bishops and Archbishops gathered there, and was encour- 
aged and directed to take such steps as might be necessary to 
secure the co-operation of all Catholic institutions devoted to the 
work of higher edueation. Accordingly, he at once entered into 
correspondence with the Presidents of the Catholic Colleges and 
the Superiors of the teaching orders, and it was found that on 
all sides the proposal met with the most cordial welcome. It 
was agreed to leave to Monsignor Conaty the selection of the 
list of subjects to be discussed at the first meeting, as well as 
the assignment of papers on these subjects to the representatives 
of the various institutions. Chicago was chosen as the place 
of the meeting, and the Wednesday and Thursday of Easter 
Week, April 12 and 13, 1899, selected as the time. A committee 
on reception was organized from the local colleges and the 
clergy of which the Rev. Hugh McGuire, rector of St. James’ 
Church, was chairman. Father McGuire generously offered 
St. James’ Hall, with its spacious auditorium, as a place of 
assembly, and this continued to be the meeting-place of the 
association during three successive years. 

The Conference was opened by a solemn high Mass in St. 
James’ Church, at which a sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Morgan M. Sheedy, of Altoona, Pa. At the end of the Mass, the 
delegates were addressed by the late Archbishop Feehan, and 
bidden a cordial welcome to the city. 

Fifty-one delegates, representing fifty-three colleges, were 
present at this first convention, which lasted two days. Seven 
papers were read and diseussed, and there was a running ex- 
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change of ideas all along the line of Catholie college work. Be- 
fore the meeting adjourned, a plan for permanent organization 
was adopted, and a committee appointed to draw up a constitu- 
tion, and report the following year. <A lecture by Bishop Spald- 
ing in the Central Musie Hall, to a large and representative 
audience, formed a fitting conclusion to the first meeting of the 
Conference. 

The success of the organization was thus assured from the 
very outset. The Association of Catholic Colleges was hailed 
on all sides, by hierarchy, clergy, and laity as an influence of 
cdiighest good in the development of Catholic higher education, 
and the Association has steadily grown in strength and influence 
year by year. The number of colleges belonging to it has in- 
creased, as well as the attendance at the annual gatherings. The 
discussions have from the very beginning exhibited a trend to- 
wards the practical and the progressive, and have had an un- 
doubted influence in shaping the direction of recent Catholic 
eollege growth. ‘To mention but two instances: the raising of 
entrance requirements and the introduction of the ‘‘ room ’’ 
system in place of the ‘‘ dormitory ’’ system, in quite a number 
of institutions, appear to be directly traceable to the discussions 
of these Conferences. 

The Constitution which was adopted at the second meeting 
provides for a Board of Directors, consisting of a President and 
a Standing Committee of five members, to be elected annually. 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. Conaty continued to preside over the Conference 
until he severed his connection with the Catholic University, in 
1903, to become Bishop of Los Angeles, when he was succeeded 
by Mgr. Denis J. O’Connell, who succeeded him as Rector of the 
University. 

The Standing Committee chosen the first year consisted of 
Rev. John A. Conway, 8S. J.; Rev. John T. Murphy, C. S. Sp.; 
Very Rev. P. Vincent Huber, O. S. B.; Very Rev. Wm. L. 
O’Hara; Rev. James French, C. S. C. Father Murphy having 
assumed the Presidency of Black Rock College, Ireiand, he was 
replaced on the Committee the following year by Rev. L. A. 
Delurey, O. S. A. 
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In 1902, Father Delurey resigned, and Prof. John M. 
Reiner, of Villanova College, was elected in his stead. The next 
year Father Huber was similarly replaced by Rev. Germain Ball, 
O. S. B. In 1904, Father Delurey was re-elected to the Com- 
mittee and made Treasurer, having been preceded in this position 
by Father O’Hara and Father Conway. 

The Fourth Annual Conference was held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, it having been found more convenient to the 
delegates to have a meeting-place that was centrally situated. 
Philadelphia was chosen as the place for the fifth meeting; and 
in 1904, at the invitation of the President-General of the Louis- 

iana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, was selected. : 

At the Chicago Conference of 1901, in connection with the 
discussion following a paper read by the Rev. Jas. P. Fagan, 8. 
J., on ‘‘ Educational Legislation in the United States,’’ the sug- 
gestion was made that the time was ripe for the organization of 
our parochial school educational forces along the lines of the 
College Conference, and Mer. Conaty expressed his willingness 
to confer with the Bishops and Archbishops concerning the 
matter, with a view to securing their co-operation. This sug- 
gestion resulted in the presence at the Conference the follow- 
ing year of about a dozen diocesan school representatives, who 
took part in some of the discussions, and who met before the 
Conference was over and organized an association to be known 
as the ‘‘Conference of Diocesan Representatives of Catholic 
Parish Schools.”’ 

It had been felt all along that one of the chief ends of the 
College Conference was to bring about a co-ordination of Cath- 
olic educational work, and when the Conference of Parochial 
School Superintendents was organized, the desirability of ef- 
fecting some sort of working union or co-operation with it was 
apparent. The matter was discussed at the Philadelphia Meet- 
ing, and a committee from each Conference appointed to devise 
some plan whereby the two associations could be brought into 
practical affiliation, without interfering with the autonomy of 
either. The two committees met in March of the present year at 
the Catholic University, and finally agreed upon the plan which 
was adopted at the St. Louis Meeting. 
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According to this, there is a central board of government 
made up of officers chosen by the conferences in joint session. 
These officers consist of a President-General, and a Vice-Presi- 
dent, a Seeretary, Treasurer, and a Standing Committee, to be 
composed of members from each Conference. Provision was 
made in the constitution for new Conferences, as they might be 
organized in the several departments of Catholic educational 
work, to be affiliated with the central board, and at the St. Louis 
Meeting, the Conference of Catholic Seminaries was thus united 
to the general organization. By this happy arrangement, the 
individual organizations preserve a complete working autonomy, 
their several constitutions remaining unchanged, while the great 
end of unity in Catholic educational work is subserved by their 
being leagued together in a common organization, involving as 
it does, the holding of meetings at the same time and place, the 
joint discussion of certain topics of common interest, and effec- 
tive unity of action in all things which affect their common 
interests. 

The following is a list of all the papers read at the annual 
meetings of the College Conference: 

CHICAGO CONFERENCE, 1899. 

The Typieal Catholie College; What Should it Teach? 

See ee earn Ce ee Very Rev. John T. Murphy, C.S $. Sp. 
Problems of Catholic Education in our Present Social Needs 

DO Ee eR eT Rev. John A. Conway, 8S. J. 
The Catholie College as a Preparation for a Business Career 

RCC ee ree ork Rev. M. P. Dowling, 8S. J. 
What the College may do for Preparatory Schools........ 

ci euene sed eee ea aee es Very Rev. Vincent Huber, O. 8S. B. 
College Entrance Conditions........ Very Rev. Wm. L. O’Hara 
Requirements for College Degrees. .Rev. James French, C. 8. C. 


CHICAGO CONFERENCE, 1900. 
Uniformity of Entrance into Freshman Class............ 


cara aera coe Wiss hea Very Rev. L. A. Delurey, O. S. A. 


The Biiive Merits of Courses in Catholic and Non-Cath- 
olice Colleges for the Bacealaureate—Rev. Timothy 
Brosnahan, S. J. 
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The Elective System of Studies. ..Rev. James A. Burns, C. 8S. C. 
Religious Instruction in College.................ee ee eee 
i Nk RA RR Very Rev. Patrick S. MeHale, C. M. 
The Teaching of Modern Languages in College........... 
OE TS oe eee Tee ee TT Rev. John P. Carroll, D. D. 
Development of Character in College Students........... 
inka tate @ aescea ate a a were a eae Rev. M. P. Dowling, S. J. 
Plea for the Teacher; President’s Address................ 
Nar ht eeaesiss hairs Ah ais nates recive ar ae Rt. Rev. Mgr. Conaty 


CHICAGO CONFERENCE, 1901. 
The Catholic College of the Twentieth Century.......... 


Peery rrr. Rt. Rev. Mgr. Conaty: President’s Address 


The Catholic High School Movement.................... 
CECSE TART REM ee eKe Rev. James A. Burns, C. 8. C. 


The Teaching of Science.......... Rev. Henry J. DeLaack, S. J. 
The Teaching of History in Colleges. Rev. L. A. Delurey, O. S. A. 
The Teaching of English in College.......... Prof. E. J. Ryan 
Educational Legislation in the United States............. 


hein Dimer eae hawk en Rev. James P. Fagan, S. J. 
The Study of Greek.............. Rev. C. Eichenlaub, O. 8. B. 


CHICAGO CONFERENCE, 1902. 
Intellectual and Moral Education in Catholic and Non-Sec- 
Sarian Mywtems.... on. is ccc ews Rev. John P. Quirk, 8. J. 


Principles of Pedagogy in Collegiate Work............... 

IAT CRTC eee Sen re Rev. John N. Poland, S. J. 
The Training of Teachers: President’s Address.......... 

Re ere eee Rt. Rev. Mgr. Conaty. 
Methods of Teaching History in College................. 

iis RAR IK ARR a Rev. B. Verheyen, O. S. B. 
Teaching of Social and Political Science in Colleges...... 

Rie kaa ga aaie Fa ad EE Ke aaa ee o> a Prof. J. M. Reiner. 

PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE, 1903. 


The Study of Mathematies.......... Rey. J. J. Deane, O. S. A. 
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Moral Training Without Religion........ Rev. B. Guldner, S. J. 
Shall the College Course be Shortened?....Rev. John J. Tierney. 
Experimental Psychology in the College................. 


Rev. Thos. Crumley, C. 8. C. 


SR CEWESSECBECHC RHE RASCH KHSE DEES 


ST. LOUIS CONFERENCE, 1904. 


Statistics of Attendance of Catholic College Students at 
Non-Catholie Colleges and Universities....Charles P. 
Neill, Ph. D. 

Methods of Teaching Latin in the College—Old and New 
Pe ee ee ey arr rrr Rev. Charles Schrantz, S. 8. 

The Function and Seope of Philosophy in the Catholie Col- 
NO CONNOR ook cc ie cece Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp. 


The Federation of Catholic College Alumni............ 
Rev. Edward J. Gleeson, S. J. 


+ 











History of the Parish School Conference. 


At the annual meetings of the Association of Catholic Col- 
leges the project of organizing a conference of diocesan directors 
of parish schools was broached several times, and the advisability 
of taking such a step was informally considered by those taking 
part in the meetings, and also in other quarters. The first prac- 
tical step in the direction of organizing such a conference was 
taken by Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, Rector of the Catholic 
University of America, who, as president of the Association of 
Catholic Colleges, and acting on a resolution of the last annual 
meeting, issued the following circular letter to the Most Rever- 
end Archbishops and Right Reverend Bishops of the country on 
June 25th, 1902: 

THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 25, 1902. 
Rieut Rev. DEAR Sir: 

It has frequently been suggested that great benefits might 
accrue to our parochial school system if the Diocesan Directors 
could meet and discuss methods of work and perhaps a plan of 
general organization. If you think well of this suggestion, you 
might send some one to represent your diocese at the next annual 
meeting of the Catholie College Representatives at Chicago, July 
9 and 10, when an opportunity will be offered for a meeting of 
Parochial School Directors. 

I am, yours sincerely in Christ, 
, THOMAS J. CONATY, 
President. 
The time was short but there were a number of replies to the 
invitation, and all favorable. The delegates, representing eight 
dioceses, met with the College Conference at the Palmer House 
in Chicago on Wednesday, July 9th. At the conclusion of the 
morning session of that day, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Conaty called 
the delegates of the schools to order and a general discussion of 
the various aspects of the subject was held. The benefits that 
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might be expected from such a conference were considered, and 
its possible scope of action was discussed. It was decided that 
it would be proper at this meeting to effect a permanent organi- 
zation so that suitable arrangements could be made for future 
development. In accordance with this resolution the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas J. Conaty was elected president and Rev. F. W. Howard 
was chosen as secretary. As no programme of exercises had been 
prepared, it was decided to accept the invitation of the Rt. Rev. 
President of the College Conference, to assist at the discussions 
of this Conference. At a subsequent meeting the School Confer- 
ence resolved to meet at Philadelphia in the following July with 
the College Conference, and it was decided that an executive 
committee should meet at the call of the president to prepare 
for the next meeting. 

On February 11th, 1903, Revs. J. B. Mulligan and F. W. 
Howard met at Washington at the invitation of the Rt. Rev. 
Reetor of the Catholic University, to confer with him in regard 
to preparations for the next meeting. The following circular 
invitation was sent to the Most Rev. Archbishops and Rt. Rev. 
Bishops of the country: 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 11, 1903. 
Rr. Rev. Dear BisHor: 

At the meeting of diocesan representatives of parish schools 
held in Chicago last summer, i> conjunction with the annual 
conference of Catholic colleges, it was decided to hold a second 
meeting in Philadelphia, July 8th and 9th of this year. You 
are cordially invited to name one or more persons to represent 
the school work of your diocese at this meeting. It is believed 
that much good will result from these annual conferences. They 
will afford opportunity for comparison of experience, and tend 
to stimulate interest in the important work of our schools. 
Papers on school topics are to be read and discussed and each 
representative will make report to his Bishop of the work of the 
meeting. The Conference is purely consultative. No action of 
it is binding,on any member. As committee in charge of this 
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work, we would be pleased to know at your early convenience 
whether we may look for a representative from your diocese at 
the Conference. Yours sineerely in Christ, 
THOMAS J. CONATY, CHAIRMAN. 


Many replies were received, all expressing approval. It was 
deemed advisable that the meeting of the College Conference 
should be postponed till October 28th and 29th, and the date of 
the School Conference was changed to correspond. 


PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1903. 


Solemn High Mass was celebrated in St. John the Evange- 
list’s Church, Philadelphia, at nine o’clock on October 28th. 
Bishop Conaty and the members of the College and School 
Conferences were present, and Rev. L. A. Delurey, O. S. A., 
president of Villanova College, delivered the sermon. After 
Mass, the members repaired to the Catholic High School, where 
all the meetings of the Conference were held. Rt. Rev. Thomas 
J. Conaty called the Conferences to order, and briefly outlined 
the work of each. The registration of names took place. After 
listening to the first paper which was read in the College Con- 
ference, the members of the School Conference assembled in the 
adjoining hall for a business session. Bishop Conaty presided. 
On motion, duly seconded, the Rt. Rev. President appointed a 
Committee on Organization, consisting of Revs. B. J. Mulligan, 
L. S. Walsh, F. W. Howard, W. J. Shanley and J. J. Toomey, 
and instructed them to report next day on articles of association 
and constitution. On motion, a Committee on Recommendations 
and Resolutions was also appointed. The President appointed 
Revs. M. 8S. Brennan, E. F. Gibbons and H. T. Henry, with 
instructions to report next day. The Conference then adjourned 
till 2 p. m. 

The first paper offered to the Conference was read by Rev. 
F. W. Howard, on ‘‘The Organization of the Parish School 
System.’’ The discussion was participated in by Revs. M. 8. 
Brennan, M. M. Sheedy, T. A. Thornton and others. The 
problem of the Catholic high school was considered and Revs. 
Morgan M. Sheedy and H. T. Henry were appointed a committee 
to consider the subject and report. The President appointed 
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Rev. F. X. Steinbrecher on the Committee of Recommendations 
in place of Rev. H. T. Henry. 

The second paper prepared for the Conference was read by 
Rev. P. R. MeDevitt. His subject was the ‘‘Course of Study,’’ 
and the paper was discussed by Revs. A. E. Lafontaine, E. F. 
Gibbons and others. 


OCTOBER 29TH—MORNING SESSION. 


The Committee on Organization, through Rev. Dean Mulli- 
gan, chairman, made its report to the Conference. The com- 
mittee recommended that the present executive committee con- 
tinue in charge for the next year; that a Committee on Organi- 
zation be appointed by the Rt. Rev. President, and be instructed 
and empowered to consider and prepare a plan of organization 
and association; to confer with the executive committee of the 
College Conference to devise a mode of affiliation; to meet some 
time during the year; and to report to the Conference at the next 
meeting. It was recommended also that this committee be given 
power to prepare a programme, and to make arrangements for the 
next meeting of the Conference. In pursuance of these recom- 
mendations, the Conference voted to continue the same officers 
for the next year. A Committee on Organization was appointed 
by the President and empowered by the Conference to perform 
the duties recited in the recommendations of the foregoing re- 
port. This committee is composed of the officers of the Con- 
ference, Rt. Rev. Thos. J. Conaty, President ; Rev. F. W. Howard, 
Seeretary ; Revs. B. J. Mulligan, L. S. Walsh, T. A. Thornton, 
P. R. MeDevitt, E. F. Gibbons, J. J. Toomey, M. 8. Brennan and 
W. J. Shanley. Rev. Louis S. Walsh was appointed chairman 
of this committee. 

The matter of the expenses of the meeting was brought up, 
and it was voted to assess each member five dollars for the pur- 
pose of meeting them. Rev. Walter J. Shanley was appointed 
treasurer. An invitation to hold the next meeting at St. Louis 
was read, and on motion, accepted. The fixing of the date was 
left to the executive committee, and the first week in July was 
suggested as a convenient time. 
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On Thursday afternoon Most Rev. Patrick J. Ryan visited 
the conferences assembled in joint session, and addressed the 
members. He expressed his pleasure and spoke on the good that 
could be accomplished for Catholic Education through this move- 
ment. The first paper was read by Bishop Conaty, on the 
‘‘Training of Teachers,’’ and many points brought up in it were 
discussed by the Conference. 

The request was made by the School Conference that the 
College Conference be asked to authorize a committee to confer 
with the Committee on organization of the school conference in 
regard to a mode of affiliation. The announcement was made 
that the College Conference authorized its executive committee to 
confer and arrange with the Committee on Organization of the 
School Conference in regard to the relations of the two con- 
ferences. 

The last paper of the Conference was read by Rev. Louis 
S. Walsh, on ‘‘How Religion was Eliminated from the Public 
Schools of Massachusetts. ’’ 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The Committee on Recommendations and Resolutions, 
through the Chairman, Rev. E. F. Gibbons, of Buffalo, made 
the following report, which was adopted: 


First. Recognizing the importance of united effort to 
advance the cause of Catholic primary education, we believe that 
interchange of ideas, comparison of methods and results will 
lead to a better understanding of our needs and a surer solution 
of the many difficult problems that confront us. Encouraged by 
the splendid response to the call for a Conference on the part of 
promoters of Catholic Parochial School interests, the Conference,, 
representing twenty-five dioceses, earnestly bespeaks a more ex- 
tending co-operation with others of this Association so that its 
membership may embrace representatives of every diocese in the 
United States. 


SEcoND. We rejoice to note the growing sentiment outside 
of the Catholic Church in favor of the principle of the religious 
element in education. In order that our non-Catholic fellow 
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citizens as well as those of our belief, may realize more keenly 
and appreciate more justly, the sacrifice that Catholics are 
making to provide their children with the benefits of what we 
conceive to be the only true education, namely, religious com- 
bined with secular instruction, we suggest that the cost of equip- 
ping and maintaining our parochial schools be brought to their 
attention from time to time in the public press. 


Tuirp. We recommend that careful study be made of the 
best plans for the organization of our parochial schools. 

FourtH. Realizing that the teachers make the school, we 
urge that every effort be made to have all our teachers secure 
certificates of proficiency from diocesan school boards or normal 
or regent examinations so that the public may know that none 
but competent teachers are in our schools. 


A committee to report on a plan of diocesan organization of 
parish schools was appointed and is composed of Revs. Thomas 
J. O’Brien, John F. Conlin, A. E. Lafontaine, Philip R. Me- 


Devitt and F. W. Howard, chairman. 

The Committee on High Schools, Revs. M. M. Sheedy and 
Hugh T. Henry, asked for more time to report. 

The request was made that a paper be presented on the 
subject of Catholic High Schools at the next Conference, and 
the committee was instructed to earry out this recommendation. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Conaty addressed the members. He 
congratulated them on the interest manifested, expressed his 
hope that these discussions would arouse new: zeal in the noble 
cause of Catholic Education, and declared the meeting adjourned. 

In December, 1903, the direction of the Conference was, by 
mutual consent, relinquished by Rt. Rev. Bishop T. J. Conaty to 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor D. J. O’Connell, Rector of the Catholie 
University. The Committee on Organization met in New York 
in January, 1904. It was the sense of the meeting that it is de- 
sirable that ‘there should be unification of Catholic educational — 
work, and that this Conference could exercise a beneficial in- 
fluence in promoting this end. It was hoped that there would 
be affiliation of the School and College Conferences, so that each 
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might gain the advantages of association, and suffer no loss of 
independence. 

A meeting of the executive committee of the College Confer- 
ence, and representatives of the Committee or Organization of 
the School Conference was held in the Catholic University at 
Washington, in March, Rt. Rev. Monsignor D. J. O’Connell 
presiding. Arrangements were made for the next annual meet- 
ing, and after a discussion of the plan of affiliation it was re- 
solved to recommend the formation of provisional organization 
consisting of a Committee on Organization composed of three 
members from each Conference, with the Rt. Rev. Rector of the 
Catholic University as chairman. This committee to have charge 
of all matters pertaining to organization and affiliation, to con- 
sider the plans proposed and to report to the Conference before 
adjournment. 
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History of the Educational Conference of 
Seminary Faculties. 


The original movement for the unification of Catholic educa- 
tional work began with an effort to establish a Conference of 
Catholic Seminaries. At the annual meeting of »the board of 
trustees of the Catholic University of America, held in Washing- 
ton in October, 1897, approval was given to the suggestion of 
Right Rev. Mgr. Conaty for the holding of a Conference of 
seminary presidents, having as a purpose the general considera- 
tion of seminary education and the particular relation of the 
seminary to university training. After consultation with many 
of the seminary presidents, an invitation was issued for a meet- 
ing, which was held at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y., 
on Wednesday, May 25, 1898. The following seminaries were 
represented at the Conference: Baltimore, St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Very Rev. A. L. Magnien, S. S., D. D.; Boston, St. John’s Sem- 
inary, Very Rev. John B. Hogan, S. S., D. D.; Brooklyn, St. 
John’s Seminary, Very Rev. J. Sullivan, C. M.; Cincinnati, Mt. 
St. Mary’s Seminary of the West, Very Rev. J. B. Murray, D. 
D.; Emmitsburg, Md., Mt. St. Mary’s, Very Rev. W. L. O’Hara, 
D. D.; New York, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Very Rev. Edward R. 
Dyer, 8S. S., D. D.; Niagara University, Very Rev. Patrick 
McHale, C. M.; Philadelphia, St. Charles’ Seminary, Very Rev. 
P. J. Garvey, D. D.; San Francisco, Very Rev. A. J. B. Vuibert, 
8S. S., D. D.; Seton Hall, New Jersey, Very Rev. J. J. Synnott, 
D. D. Letters of approval were read from Very Rev. J. F. 
Butler, O. F. M., St. Bonaventure’s Seminary, Alleghany, N. Y.; 
Very Rev. Athanasius Schmitt, O. S. B., St. Meinrad’s Seminary, 
Indiana; Very Rev. N. A. Moes, D. D., St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Cleveland; Very Rev. Francis V. Nugent, C. M., Kenrick Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, and Very Rev. P. R. Heffron, D. D., St. Paul 
Seminary, Minnesota. The professors of St. Joseph’s Seminary 
were invited to attend and take part in the Conference. 

The proceedings opened at 10 o’clock and continued through- 
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out the day. Right Rev. Mgr. Conaty presided and Very Rev. 
W. L. O’Hara, of St. Mary’s Seminary, acted as secretary. Mer. 
Conaty made the opening address. The matter of organization 
was discussed, and it was voted to form a permanent organiza- 
tion, to be known as ‘‘The Educational Conference of Seminary 
Faculties.’’ Committees were appointed to discuss topics rela- 
tive to seminary work, as also the relations of the seminaries to 
the University in the higher education of the clergy. It was 
felt that this first Conference was more in the nature of a 
preparation for future work. A standing committeee, consisting 
of the Very Revs. A. L. Magnien, P. J. Garvey, P. McHale and 
J. B. Murray, was appointed to take charge of the work of the 
next Conference, and to invite all seminary faculties to attend 
and become members. The Very Rev. L. Colin, Superior of the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice, Montreal, was present as a guest of the 
Conference, and in his address he emphasized very strongly the 
importance of such a Conference for the proper discussion of 
educational work, and the importance of proper preparation 
for the superior education in the University. Very Rev. E. J. 
Purbrick, S. J., Provincial of the Jesuits, was also asked to 
address the Conference, and gave a most interesting and detailed 
account of the work of the Educational Conference in England, 
in which he had so large a part. He urged very strongly the 
importance of an educational Conference as a means of better 
acquaintance among teachers, and a more perfect systematizing 
of educational work. 

The Conference voted to hold the next meeting in Philadel- 
phia, at St. Charles’ Seminary, the 1st of September, 1899. To 
this Conference seminary professors, as well as the presidents, 
were to be invited. 

The members of the Conference were entertained by the 
president and faculty of St. Joseph’s Seminary, and among 
the guests present at dinner were: Most Rev. Archbishop Cor- 
rigan, Fathers Purbrick, Provincial of the Jesuits; L. Colin, 
president of St. Sulpice Seminary, Montreal; T. J. Campbell, 
S. J., president of St. John’s College, Fordham, New York, 
and Brother Justin, superior of the Christian Brothers. The 
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Conference held several sessions during the day, and adjourned 
at 8 o’clock P. M., to meet in Philadelphia, September, 1899. 

A second meeting was held in Philadelphia in 1899. A 
number of papers were read. Very Rev. A. L. Magnien, S. S., 
D. D., was elected president of the Conference, and Rev. John 
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3 J. Tierney was elected secretary. 
i At all the meetings of the College Association, many ,presi- 
4 dents and professors of seminaries were present. It was decided 


early in 1904, to make an effort to bring the representatives of 
the seminaries together again in some conference, so that there 
might be discussion of subjects of common interest. 

On April 26, 1904, representatives of the seminaries of Bal- 
timore, Emmitsburg, Brooklyn, Dunwoodie and Detroit met at St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, to discuss the project of reviv- 
ing the Seminary Conferences. The Very Rev. Patrick McHale, 
C. M., President of St. John’s Seminary, Brooklyn, was chosen 
to preside and Rev. J. Fenlon of Dunwoodie was named secre- 
tary. All present, strongly believing that the Conference can 
be a means of great good to our Seminaries, were heartily in 
favor of making an effort this summer to revive them; they 
agreed to meet at St. Louis at the time of the Catholic Education 
Congress and to invite all seminary directors and professors to 
attend the Conference. 
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Programme. 


Annual Conferences of Catholic Colleges, Schools 
and Seminaries, Held in St. Louis University, 
Grand and Lindell Avenues, St. Louis. 

Mo., July 12, 13 and 14, 1904, 


TUESDAY, JULY 12TH, 1904. 


9 A.M. 
Pontifical Mass in St. Francis Xavier’s Church ........ 
RO PTET rere meee Rt. Rev. John Janssen, D. D. 
Ps isiiccnirececasan ace Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D. D. 
‘11 a. M. 
Opening of Conferences and Address.................4. 
eclemcacis our eanroree ee Rt. Rev. Monsignor D. J. O’Connell. 
11:30 a. M. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 

Statistics of Attendance of Catholic College Students at 
Non-Catholie Colleges and Universities and the Cause 
Thereof....... Charles P. Neill, Ph. D., Catholic University. 

SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

Teaching of Catechism and Bible History............... 

Kin kensdawel Rev. Walter J. Shanley, Hartford, Conn. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 13TH, 1904. 
9:30 A. M. 
JOINT CONFERENCE. 
Catholic High Schools—........ Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C. 


SEMINARY CONFERENCE. 
The Qualifications Necessary and desirable for Entrance into the 
Seminary. 
11:00 a. M. 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 


Methods of Teaching Latin in the College—Old and New. . 
Rev. Chas Schrantz, S. 8., St. Charles’ Col.Ellicott City, Md. 
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PROGRAMME 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


Organization of a School. .Rev. L. W. Mulhane, Mt. Vernon, O. 


SEMINARY CONFERENCE. 


The Teaching of Holy Scripture in the Seminary. 


THURSDAY, JULY 14TH, 1904. 
9:30 a. M. 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 
The Function and Seope of Philosophy in the Catholie 
College Course—Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., 
Pittsburg College of the Holy Ghost, Pittsburg, Pa. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
Discussion on Text Books. 
10:30 A. M. 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 


The Federation of Catholic College Alumni............ 
Rev. Edward J. Gleeson, S. J., St. Ignatius College, 
Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


Language— Brother Anthony, Christian Brothers’ College, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
11:30 a. M. 


BUSINESS SESSION. 


12 :30 P. M. 
JOINT CONFERENCE AND CLOSING EXERCISES. 














Proceedings of Joint Meetings, and of Joint 
Committee on Organization—Organiza= 
tion of the Catholic Educas 
tional Association. 


An invitation to hold the next meeting at St. Louis, was 
extended to the College and School Conferences, at the meeting 
in Philadelphia in October, 1903. The invitation was accepted, 
and later it was decided to hold the sessions on July 12th, 13th, 
and 14th, 1904. At the request of Rt. Rev. Mgr. D. J. O’Connell, 
who acted in place of Rt. Rev. Bishop T. J. Conaty, former 
president of the Conference, Most Rev. J. J. Glennon appointed 
a local committee of leading Catholic educators to make suitable 
arrangements; and His Grace was pleased to give the assurance 
of his personal, active interest and encouragement in the work. 
Rev. M. S. Brennan was chairman of the committee. Rev. W. B. 
Rogers, S. J., President of St. Louis University, graciously of- 
fered the hospitality of the University to the members of the 
Conference, and the offer was thankfully accepted. 

Pontifical Mass was celebrated at 9 o’clock in St. Francis 
Xavier’s church, by Rt. Rev. John Janssen, D. D., Bishop of 
Belleville, Ill. Rt. Rev. Mgr. D. J. O’Connell was assistant 
priest, Rev. F. W. Howard, deacon, and Rev. Thomas J. Lloyd, 
sub-deacon. Rev. M. 8S. Brennan was master of ceremonies. 
Most Rev. Archbishop Glennon was in the sanctuary, assisted by 
Rev. E. J. Dempsey, and Rev. E. Fenlon. The music was Gre- 
gorian, by the Franciscan Fathers. 


SERMON OF ARCHBISHOP GLENNON. 


His Grace, Archbishop Glennon, delivered the sermon. He 
extended a cordial and happy welcome to all the delegates, and 
said in part: That he regarded the meeting of the Association 
as an event of genuine importance. He had been ealled on 
many times in recent days to welcome various conventions to 
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the World’s Fair City, and there was no event of this kind that 
he took part in with more pleasure, than that of welcoming the 
representatives of the Catholie Colleges, Schools and Seminaries 
to their annual Conference which they were about to hold in St. 
Louis. ‘‘It is in your power,’’ he said, ‘‘to do great good. A 
most serious and important work lies before those who are 
engaged in the task of conducting and upbuilding our educa- 
tional system. I am glad you are here for the good you will do, 
and especially glad for the good which I hope will come to 
St. Louis, and our schools, from the interest and stimulus which 
your presence inspires.’’ 

He said that from two standpoints Catholic education had 
not been an entire success. It had not met with the financial 
support that it merits. Catholic institutions, while giving an 
education of the highest quality, are often obliged to struggle 
along under many difficulties. The active and efficient co-opera- 
tion of the laity is needed in all our educational work. 

Catholic education, moreover, has been a failure from the 
standpoint of advertising. Catholic educators have not made 
the great public aware of the extent and the quality of the 
work they are doing. They have not obtained the recognition 
which they deserve, and they should not hide their light under a 
bushel. He spoke of the common interest that unites all engaged 
in the work of Catholic education, and advised that jealousy 
be sedulously avoided, and that all should unite in mutual en- 
deavor to upbuild and uplift our educational system, and give 
whatever assistance can be obtained from common effort, to 
improve the work of our colleges, schools and seminaries. He 
hoped that the proceedings would be fruitful and that the bless- 
ing of God would attend all their efforts. 


OPENING OF THE CONFERENCE. 


The members assembled in Library Hall of St. Louis Uni- 
versity on Tuesday, July 12th, at 11 a. m., and the Conference 
was opened with prayer by Mgr. D. J. O’Connell. After a few 
words of welcome, he spoke of the benefits to be derived from 
the associations and deliberations of such a Conference. He 
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outlined the work of the Conference. He stated that the mem- 
bers present were to determine at this time whether it would 
serve any useful purpose to bring Catholic educators into one 
association, and on what basis of affiliation the conferences 
might wish to unite. As chairman of the joint committee of 
College and School Conferences, which met in Washington in 
March, 1904, he requested each Conference to select a committee 
of three to consider these questions, and, if agreeable, report on 
a plan of organization. The announcement was made that the 


Rev. W. B. Rogers, Rector of St. Louis University, invited all the - 


members of the Conference to be his guests at dinner on the 
three days of the meeting. After registration and announce- 
ments, all the members repaired to their separate halls to take 
part in the proceedings of their respective departments, at 11:30 
a. m. 

The College Conference, in its first session, heard the report 
of its Standing Committee, which recommended the appoint- 
ment of a committee of three on organization. The report was 
adopted, and Rev. M. P. Dowling, 8. J., Very Rev. John P. Car- 
roll, D. D., and Rev. Charles P. Schrantz, 8S. 8., were selected as 
the committee. They were empowered to meet with like com- 
mittees from the School and Seminary Conferences, to discuss 
the question of affiliation and, if feasible, to report a plan of 
association. Similar action was taken by the School Conference, 
which selected Rev. L. S. Walsh, Rev. F. W. Howard, and Rev. 
T. A. Thornton as its committee. 

On Wednesday morning, the Seminary Conference held its 
first meeting, and selected Rev. E. R. Dyer, 8S. S., D. D., Rev. L. 
A. Grace, C. M., and Rev. Joseph Selinger, D. D., to act as its 
committee. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 13th. 


The members of the College Conference and the School 
Conference met in joint session to hear and discuss the report 
of the joint committee on High Schools. Rt. Rev. Mgr. O’Con- 
nell called the meeting to order. At the request of the chair- 
man, Rev. F. W. Howard took the Secretary’s chair. His 
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Grace, Archbishop Glennon, was present during the entire ses- 
sion, and took part in the discussion. The report was read by 
the chairman of the committee, Rev. James A. Burns, C. 8. C. 


MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION. 
Informal meetings were held on Monday and Tuesday even- 
ings to diseuss the feasibility of forming an association which 
would unify the several departments of Catholic educational 
work. The consensus of opinion was favorable to the project. 
The nine members of the committees selected by the three 
conferences met at the Lindell Hotel on Wednesday evening 
at 8 o’clock. The meeting was open to all who had suggestions 
to offer and others were present besides the members of the 
committee. The committee organized by electing Rev. M. P. 
Dowling, S. J., chairman, and Rev. F .W. Howard, secretary. 
After a free and extended discussion, it was the unanimous 
opinion that there should be association of the three departments, 
and that much good might be done by such an association. The 
plan of affiliation which had been considered at the meeting of 
the College and School Committees in Washington, in March, 
1904, was discussed and after certain changes, was accepted 
unanimously. The following report was drawn up for presenta- 
iton to each Conference. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION. 


Sr. Louis, July 13, 1904. 

The Committee on Organization, appointed by the Seminary 
Conference, the College Conference and the School Conference, 
met this evening at the Lindell Hotel. Father Dowling was 
elected Chairman, Father Howard was elected Secretary. After 
a discussion on the desirableness of bringing about a union of 
the three Conferences, it was unanimously resolved that it is 
the sense of this committee that it is desirable that there should 
be an Association of these three Conferences. After considering 
a plan of union that had been proposed, it was unanimously 
recommended that the Chairman of each committee shall report 
to his department the action taken by the joint committees, ap- 
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pointed to consider a plan of general organization. A Provis- 
ional Constitution was approved in this general committee. We 
ask the consent of this Conference for the provisional approba- 
tion of the Constitution for the ensuing year. We also ask that 
this Conference give its provisional approbation to the plan of 
General Organization and that it approve of the election of 
general officers at the joint meeting of the several departments 
today. These officers to consist of the President General, Vice- 
President General, Treasurer and also an Executive Board, con- 
sisting of the above named officers, together with the President 
of the Seminary Department, the President of the College De- 
partment, the President of the School Department and three 
other members, one to be elected from the respective departments 
of Seminaries, Colleges and Schools. 
M. P. DOWLING, CHAIRMAN oF COMMITTEE. 
F. W. HOWARD, SrEcretTary. : 


THURSDAY, JULY 14. 


The foregoing report was duly presented to the several 
Conferences and after consideration and discussion it was ac- 
cepted by each Conference, and it was decided to form an associa- 
tion on the basis of the articles of organization recommended by 
the joint committee. In pursuance of this resolution,the members 
met in united session in Library Hall at 11:30 a.m. Rev. M. P. 
Dowling was elected temporary chairman, and Rev. F. W. 
Howard, temporary secretary. It was moved and seconded that 
an association of the Conferences be formed on the basis of the 
articles of organization,* read and accepted in each Conference; 
and that these articles of organization be adopted by the asso- 
ciation as a provisional constitution for the ensuing year. This 
was unanimously carried. The election of officers of the associa- 
tion followed, and Rt. Rev. Monsignor D. J. O’Connell was 
elected president, Very Rev. E. R. Dyer was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and Rev. B. J. Mulligan, treasurer. Monsignor O’Connell, 
in taking the chair said: ‘‘i beg to express my sincere thanks to 
the members of this Association for the honor they have con- 


* Printed at the end of this volume. 
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ferred upon me, and to give them my promise to discharge the 
duties incumbent thereto to the extent of my ability. I think I 
ean honestly say that I have work enough to do, but I am moved 
to accept this office, and I will also say with a certain readiness 
because of the strong desire I feel for the principles of Catholic 
education in this country. In my mind, in this country Catholic 
education in itself is one, and we must each of us in our different 
places, combine as earnestly as we can to do our part for Catholic 
education of the whole country. Today there is no article on 
Catholic belief, there is no part of Catholic organization that is 
not put to the test of education. I accept this office only with 
the desire of promoting the cause of Catholic education in this 
country, and through conviction that it is by organization that 
we can bring around the best results of our system of education. 
Having said these words, I beg to repeat my thanks and to offer 
you my assurance that I will discharge the duties of this office 
as faithfully as I can, and to beg of you in all sincerity that as 
you have given me responsibility, you will likewise never fail 
to give me your co-operation. ”’ 

Father Dyer also returned his sincere thanks. He expressed 
gratification at the suecess of the gathering, and promised to do 
all in his power to promote and extend the usefulness of the 
Association. 


The following telegram from Bishop Conaty was received: 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, July 13, 1904. 


Rr. Rev. Mar. O’ConneELL, D. D., 
COLLEGE CONFERENCE, St. Louis UNiversiry, St. Louis, Mo. : 
Best wishes for great success to College and School Confer- 
ences. Regret that I must be absent, owing to diocesan duties. 


T. J. CONATY. 


The telegram was received with applause. Rev. Louis 
Walsh moved that a vote of thanks of the Conference be extend- 
ed to Bishop Conaty for his interest in the Conferences, past and 
present, and a hope be expressed that all that interest will be re- 
tained in the future. The motion was carried unanimously with 
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a rising vote, and thé Secretary was requested to send the mes- 
sage, 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the local press, to Rev. 
M. 8S. Brennan and members of the local committee for the ex- 
cellent arrangements they had made for this meeting, and to Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Janssen of Belleville, for his kindness in offering 
the Mass on the opening day. A vote of thanks was tendered 
to His Grace, Archbishop “lennon. The Archbishop paid in- 
formal visits to the Conferences every day and he took part in 
the discussions. The genial and practical interest that he mani- 
fested in the affairs of the Conference was a valuable help to 
the success of the meeting and it was highly appreciated by all 
the members of the Association. A committee was appointed by 
Monsignor O’Connell to call on His Grace and personally make 
known to him the feelings of the members. 


A motion was made and duly seconded, that a vote of thanks 
be tendered to Very Rev. W. B. Rogers, S. J., President of St. 
Louis University. Before putting the motion, Mgr. O’Connell 
said: 

‘*A better spot in the whole of St. Louis could never have 
been selected than that which has been bestowed upon us by the 
generosity and the warm kindness of the reverend President of 
this University. He and his confreres have opened to us their 
hearts. They placed their church, their home, their refectory, 
everything at our disposal, and we are all filled with feelings of 
gratitude to the Very Rev. President and his companions for the 
hospitality extended to us. I can assure him that we go off with 
the kindest feelings towards him and the whole religious com- 
munity, and wherever any of them may come in our vicinity all 
over the country, the latch-string will always be out for an open 
house for him and his confreres.’’ Monsignor O’Connell called 
for a rising vote which was given with applause. 

The time and place of the next meeting were left to the 
decision of the executive board. Monsignor O’Connell in his 
closing remarks, stated that a new force in Catholic education 
will be felt from this movement. He believed that it would 
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establish a closer union among all Catholic educators. The 
Association seemed to be an idea of great utility and he believed 
that as years go on the utility of this Association will be felt more 
and more. It was now on a good basis and the members were to 
be congratulated on the spirit of unanimity displayed, and the 
organization that had been effected. If the Association was 
capable of doing any good, it was now in a position to do it. 
He congratulated the members on the success of this meeting 
and wished them every blessing. The meeting then adjourned. 





Cablegrams. 


CARDINAL Merry DEL Vat, Roma: 

Instructores formationis Catholice scholarum, Collegiorum 
Seminariorum conventu coadunati obsequium filiale Sanctae 
Sedi profituntur Apostolicamque Benedictionem humillime 
petunt. O’CONNELL, Prazses. 


Monsicwor O’CONNELL, 
PRESIDE ConerEsso IstituToRI CaTrouicr, St. Louts, Mo.: 


Tibi ae ceteris qui una tecum convenerunt summus Pontifex 
gratias agit de obsequio et Apostolicam Benedictionem impertit. 
CARD. MERRY DEL VAL. 


Miceting of the Executive Board. 


The following members constituting the Executive Board of 
the Association met at 2 p. m., Thursday, July 14th: Rt. Rev. 
D. J. O’Connell, president; Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, SS. D. D., 
vice-president ; Very Rev. B. J. Mulligan, treasurer; Rev. John 
A. Conway, S. J., president of College Department; Rev. Louis 
S. Walsh, president of School Department; Very Rev. P. Me- 
Hale, C. M., president of the Seminary Department; Very Rev. 
L. A. Delurey, 0. S. A., member from College Department; Rev. 
T. A. Thornton, member from School Department and Very 
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Rev. P. J. Garvey, D. D., member from Seminary Department. 
Monsignor O’Connell called the meeting to order. Rev. F. W. 
Howard was elected general secretary of the Association and 
requested to serve for the ensuing year. It was decided to hold 
the next meeting of the Association in New York City, on July 
11th, 12th and 13th, 1905. The President was requested to call 
a meeting of the Executive Board in January or at such time as 
he deemed it advisable. After informal discussion the meeting 


adjourned. F. W. HOWARD, Secrevary. 


























Catholic THigh Schools. 


Report of Joint Committee on High Schools 
Read at General Meeting of the Cath= 
clic Educational Association, 

St. Louis, July 13, 1904. 


At the meeting of the Catholic Educational Association in 
Philadelphia, in October, 1903, a committee on High Schools 
was appointed, consisting of two members each from the Cath- 
olic College Conference, and the Conference of Parochial School 
Superintendents, for the purpose of investigating the condition 
of Catholic secondary schools and suggesting ways and means 
for the establishment of Catholic high schools. The committee 
named consisted of the Rev. J. A. Burns, C. 8. C., President of 
Holy Cross College, Washington, and the Rev. Read Mullin, S. 
J., Vice-President of Georgetown University, representing the 
College Conference; and the Rev. Hugh T. Henry, President of 
the Catholic High School, Philadelphia, with the Rev. Morgan 
M. Sheedy, Rector of the Cathedral, Altoona, Pa., epresenting 
the Parochial School Conference. The first meeting of the com- 
mittee was held soon after. Father Burns was elected chairman. 
A general discussion was had as to the work to be done, and 
after a careful mapping out of its main outlines, a specific por- 
tion of the work was assigned to each member of the committee, 
it being agreed that the committee should meet some time again 
during the year to discuss the results of these individual inves- 
tigations, and formulate a report to the Conferences. 

The second meeting of the committee was held at Holy 
Cross College, Washington, on April 14, 1904. Each member 
submitted an individual report on the special topie assigned to 
him, and these reports were made the subject of general discus- 
sion. The series of resolutions submitted below embodies the 
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chief points of agreement arrived at as a result of these reports 
and discussions. The resolutions were unanimously adopted by 
the committee and recommended to the Conferences. These reso- 
lutions form the basis of the report of the committee. Accom- 
panying them is a general discussion, by the Rev. Chairman, of 
the facts and conditions upon which they are based, with the 
suggestion of ways and means for the establishment of high 
schools along the lines marked out. This is followed by a special 
report from Father Henry on the Philadelphia Catholic High 
School, including the curriculum of studies; and along with this 
there is an extremly interesting study of the new Girls’ High 
School Centers in Philadelphia, by the Rev. Diocesan Superin- 
tendent. This last paper was prepared at the committee’s special 
request. It evidences the need which exists in all our large cities 
for up-to-date Catholic high schools for girls, and is rich in 
suggestions as to how the more pressing problems in connection 
with their establishment and support may be solved. 


RESOLUTIONS ON CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 
I. 

The principle of religious training in the school applies to 
the pupil of the high school age no less than to the pupil who is 
younger. 

II. 

A system of Catholie high schools which shall provide for 
the secondary education of boys as well as of girls is necessary, in 
order to complete the organization of Catholic education. 

Il. 

The time seems opportune for a more general effort on the 

part of Catholics for the establishment of Catholic high. schools. 


IV. 

In cities where there are several Catholic parishes there 
should be a central high school connected with the parochial 
schools of the several parishes. 

v. 
Under the foregoing plan of parish co-operation, the organ- 
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ization of a Catholic high school is deemed at present feasible in 
almost every city of considerable size in the country. 
VI. 
Catholic high schools should be organically connected with 
the parochial schools, and be included in the diocesan school 


system. 
VII. 


While the high school is intended mainly for pupils who do 
not go to college, it would fail of an essential purpose did it 
not also provide a suitable preparatory curriculum for those of 
its students who either desire to preparé for college, or would 
be led to do so, were such a preparatory curriculum offered. 

VII. 

The preparatory curriculum of the Catholie high school 
should lead up to the curriculum of the Catholie College, and be 
at least the equivalent of its entrance requirements. 

IX. 

It is desirable, generally speaking, that Catholic high schools 
should be under the direction of the religious communities, and 
it is especially desirable that one or more of the religious com- 
munities of men should take up the work of establishing Catholic 
high schools for boys along the lines suggested in the foregoing 
resolutions. 


Catholic High Schools. 
BY THE REV. J. A. BURNS, C. 8. C. 


It was President Eliot, of Harvard who, in a notable ex- 
position of his educational views, some years since, laid down 


the principle that ‘‘the aims and the fundamental methods at all 


stages of education should be essentially the same because the 
essential constituents of education are the,same at all stages.’’* 
This is the principle upon which rests the argument for the Cath- 
olic high school. If we are to have a distinctively Catholic train- 
ing for the Catholic pupil, it ought to be along the whole line of 
his intellectual development. The parochial school alone will 


not do. The parochial school and the college together are not 
* Educational Reform, p. 322. 
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enough. They may be enough in France or Germany or other 
parts of the world where social and educational conditions are 
different from ours. But here they leave a gap. They do not 
provide sufficiently for the middle classes of our population. 
There are thousands of Catholic parents who are able and willing 
to give their children more education than they can get in the 
parochial school, without being able or willing to send them to 
college. For this class, the Catholic high school is an imperative 
need—a need as imperative as is the Catholic parochial school 
for the pupil who is younger, or the Catholic college and univer- 
sity for the student who would seek the highest culture. As 
an eminent Catholic apologist has put it, in arguing for the need 
of a Catholie university from the necessity of parochial schools: 
‘*Ts not all education of a piece, from the beginning to the end? 
Is the opposition to, the contempt for, the ignorance of, the spe- 
cific teachings of Catholicism any less among the teachers of 
youth in the last stages of formation than when it is yet plastic 
and innocent? Is it not then that they are finally and irre- 
parably in danger? When does a young man take his final bent 
in life? Is it not precisely in those wonderful years when he 
ceases to be a parrot repeating the page before him, and enters 
life a man, a young man, if you will, but with all the ardor and 
enthusiasm of youth? How does he now look upon God and 
the soul? How does he now read the history of mankind? What 
does he now think of the principles of conduct? whence do they 
arise, what is their sanction ?’’* 

That there is a growing realization of the necessity of Cath- 
olic high schools, is evident from the widespread interest in the 
subject, as well as from the steady increase in the number of 
Catholic high schools. Three years ago, in a study of this ques- 
tion, I endeavored to ascertain as accurately as possible the sta- 
tisties of these schools. An examination of the current Catholic 
Directory and the report of the Commissioner of Education 
shows a very considerable growth in the movement since then. 
The growth is most marked in that class of secondary schools 
which are directly attached to parochial schools and taught by 


“Very Rev. T. J. Shahan, Sermon at the Consecration of Bishop Conaty. 
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Sisters. As I have elsewhere pointed out,* secondary schools of 
this class have features which are of especial interest, and seem 
to point the way to the solution of some of the greatest problems 
connected with the establishment of Catholic high schools. It 
is interesting te note, therefore, that the number of high schools 
attached to parochial schools is constantly increasing. Take the 
Sisters’ schools, for instance, which offer a high school course for 
boys. Last year there were seventy such schools listed in the 
report of the Commissioner, against fifty-three three years ago, 
an increase of thirty-two per cent. But there are probably as 
many as thirty more which have not reported to the Bureau of 
Education. The number of boys taking high school courses in 
these seventy schools last year was 951, against 646 three years 
ago, an increase of forty-seven per cent; which shows that these 
schools are not only increasing in number from year to year, but 
are also becoming better appreciated and patronized by the 
Catholie public. 

I have selected only such high schools as are open to boys 
as well as girls for the purpose of this comparison, because there 
is greater need for the establishment of high schools for boys 
than for girls. The existent provisions for the secondary eduea- 
tion of Catholic girls, although inadequate, are much more ample 
than in the ease of boys.’ There is need of Catholic high schools 
for girls in all our large cities, but there is much more urgent 
need of Catholic high schools for boys. For this reason, and in 
order to simplify my discussion of the subject, I shall limit 
myself in this paper to the question of high schools for boys, it 
being understood that what is said in this connection is also 
applicable to the question of Catholic high schools for girls. 

From what has been said, it is evident that we have already 
a considerable number of Catholic secondary schools for boys. 
The number is, in fact, much greater than is commonly supposed. 
Besides the seventy Sisters’ schools enumerated above, and which 
more accurate investigation would, as I have intimated, probably 
increase to 100, not less than sixty Catholie secondary schools for 
boys, conducted by men teachers, generally religious, are given 


*American Catholic Quarterly, July, 1901. 
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in the current report of the Commissioner of Education. The 
total number is really much greater than this. Three years ago 
it was ninety, and while this class of our schools does not show 
the same steady growth as the Sisters’ high schools, there is no 
evidence to show that the number is diminishing. On the con- 
trary, I have reason to believe it is slowly but surely increasing. 
Some of these schools call themselves colleges, but as they do 
little or no college work, they are rightly classed among secon- 
dary schools. A few are preparatory to colleges or seminaries. 
But most of them are secondary schools strictly so called, and are 
intended for boys who do not intend to go to college. Nearly all 
are in charge of the teaching brotherhoods, the Christian Broth- 
ers having the greater number. 

We have thus at present, all told, without counting the pre- 
paratory departments of our colleges, in the neighborhood of 200 
secondary schools, which are either exclusively for boys or which 
have boys as well as girls following the curriculum. This is 
more than twice the number of Catholic colleges doing actual 
collegiate work. At first sight this would seem to be a large 
number of Catholic secondary schools—two to every Catholic 
college. Yet, on the whole, it is not. Numerically, as well as in 
certain other respects, our secondary schools are weak. They 
constitute, in fact, the weakest point in our general educational 
system. This will be evident from the consideration of the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. The number of Catholic secondary schools is altogether 
inadequate to the need. There are two to every college, it is 
true; but, to say nothing just now as to the inequality of their 
geographical distribution, there ought to be a dozen to every 
college, in order to be relatively as numerous as the public high 
schools. That is about the proportion of public high schools to 
non-Catholic colleges. There are over 6,000 public high schools, 
to about 500 non-Catholic colleges. Again, as compared with the 
total number of secondary students in the country, the number 
in Catholie secondary schools is only one-third of what it ought 
to be. The ratio of attendance here falls distinetly below what it 
is in our colleges and parochial schools. These facts go to prove 
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that we are most neglectful of the education of our youth during 
the secondary or high schools period. 

2. Not only are our secondary schools not numerous enough, 
but a very large proportion of those actually existing have no 
organic connection with the parochial or elementary schools. 
Outside of the Sisters’ schools already referred to, the Catholic 
secondary school as a rule stands apart. It bears the character 
of a private enterprise. It is not a part of the diocesan system. 
The parochial schools around it do not look up to it as to a 
superior school with which they are in affiliation, and to which 
their brighter students may be expected naturally to go for the 
continuation of their work. There is a gap between it and the 
parochial schools, and it is a difficult thing for it to draw stu- 
dents from them. It usually has, therefore, an elementary 
school of its own which renders it independent of the parochial 
schools of the city or district, but which still further widens the 
gap between it and them. It thus comes too often to be regarded 
as a rival of the parochial schools, rather than as a common su- 
perior school. 

This is a fundamental defect. It marks the Catholic second- 
ary school off sharply from the public high school, and relegates 
it to the class of institutions represented historically by the 
‘‘academies’’ which preceded the establishment of the public 
high schools. The genius of the American public high school 
consists precisely in that which the ‘‘academies’’ lacked—a close 
connection with the public elementary school system, and the 
opportunity and inducement held out thereby to every pupil of 
the elementary schools to take up a higher course of studies as 
the continuation and complement of the studies already had. 
This advantage, which accords so well with the demoeratie spirit 
of America, is lost when the organic connection between the 
secondary school and the elementary schools around it is broken. 
And this is the condition of our best secondary schools. 

3. Many of our secondary schools are also without any 
relation to the Catholic college system. I do not mean direct, 
organie relation such as it is desirable to have between the see- 
ondary school and the parochial schools. Such a relation would, 
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perhaps, be neither desirable nor feasible between the secondary 
schools as such and the colleges. I mean simply so much of 
relationship as is implied in the secondary school having courses 
which prepare for college. The secondary school exists pri- 
marily for pupils who are not going to college. Its first duty 
is undoubtedly to them. But there will always be a certain 
number of its pupils who will want to go to college, some, even, 
whose ambition in this way will be born of the thirst for knowl- 
edge arising from the pursuit of the secondary school studies 
proper. Statistics show that about one out of every ten pupils 
in the public high schools intends to go to college. A Catholic 
secondary school which would do its full duty cannot afford to 
neglect the interests of the higher education, however much it 
may subordinate them. To do so would be not only to inflict an 
injury upon the colleges, but also to be untrue to one of its own 
fundamental utilities. There can be no doubt that our colleges 
are suffering because of the lack of a system of Catholic high 
schools which shall do for them what the public high schools 
have done and are doing for the non-Catholic colleges. The 
problem of the preparatory departments in our colleges can be 
solved only by the establishment of a system of Catholic high 
schools. From the standpoint of public interests, a mere ‘‘com- 
mercial academy’’ can never form an acceptable substitute for 
the American public high school. 

4. The increasing tendency to add on secondary school 
courses to the curriculum of the parochial school, suggests an- 
other problem which has to be considered in connection with 
the establishment of Catholic high schools—the problem of 
women teachers for boys of high school age. The parochial 
schools are almost exclusively in the hands of the teaching com- 
munities of women. It is a splendid tribute to the high char- 
acter of their work, and an evidence of the esteem in which 
their work is held by the Catholic public, that they are able to 
offer courses supplementary to those of the parochial school 
and get Catholic boys as well as girls to return to take secondary 
school work with them, instead of going to the public high 
schools. Yet, many Catholic educators are not in favor of 
women teachers, however competent, for boys of over 13 or 14, 
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the age which is the beginning of the secondary school period; 
and it may well be questioned whether a secondary school which 
has women teachers only can be as efficient for the training of 
boys as one which has men teachers only or men as well as 
women. 

It should be remembered, however, that it is the practical, 
not the theoretical aspect of the question we have to deal with. 
Non-Catholie educators too, deplore the preponderance of women 
teachers in the public high schools. Yet the women teachers 
continue to be in the majority, and it is notable that in certain 
states, such as New York and Massachusetts, which rank highest 
for secondary education, the women in the high schools out- 
number the men nearly two to one. Doubtless, a Catholic high 
school conducted by women teachers is better than none at all. ° 
Further, it may be said that in Catholic high schools conducted 
by Sisters, the teaching of one or two classes—Christian doe- 
trine, chiefly—is almost always done by one of the parish priests ; 
and that, more important still, the disciplinary control of the 
school, and, in a general way, its superintendeney, lies with the 
parish clergy. It is from the standpoint of discipline and 
eharacter-training that the chief objection is brought against the 
teaching of boys by women. This objection is thus, to some 
extent, obviated in the ease of our Catholic high schools, by the 
daily presence and active influence of a member of the clergy 
in the school rooms. Certainly, so far as elass-work is con- 
cerned, there can be no doubt of the competency of women 
teachers for the work. We have a striking evidence of this in 
the fact that it is precisely in the state of New York, where 
the exactments of the state in respect to the qualifications of 
the secondary school and teacher are so strict, that Catholic 
high schools conducted by Sisters are multiplying most rapidly. 
More than a dozen such schools, outside of New York City, have 
within recent years received charters from the State Board of 
Regents. 

The recommendations of the Committee on High Sehools 
to the Joint Conference of Catholic Colleges and Parochial 
School Superintendents, as embodied in the foregoing resolu- 
tions, are intended to meet these four fundamental problems of 
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the Catholic high school movement, and to suggest practical 
means of solving them. 

The resolutions advise the establishment of a Catholic high 
school in every city which contains several parishes; the 
affiliation of the high school with all the parish schools of the 
city; its connection with the college system by the offering of 
courses to prepare for college; and the turning of all the 
energies of some one or of several communities of men to this 
new and rapidly developing field of Catholic educational work. 

The resolutions take the ground that there is no insuperable 
obstacle to the establishment of a Catholic high school properly 
so called in any city or town which contains several parish 
schools. The simple fact that it has been done in so many 
cases, and under such a great variety of cireumstances—a fact 
which is attested by the comparatively large number of existing 
Catholic high schools—shows that it may be successfully accom- 
plished in most other cases too. 

But it may be asked, how is this to be done?—how is the 
high school, in the first place, to be connected with the parochial 
schools of the neighboring parishes in such a way that they may 
become feeders to it and look up to it as to a common superior 
school ? 

Take a town, for instance, where there are half a dozen 
Catholic parishes, with the same number of schools. The 
parishes, let us say, represent several distinct nationalities. The 
schools are taught by several religious Sisterhoods, each having 
its own school or schools, and each being wholly independent 
of the others. This is a typical situation. How is it possible to 
establish a central high school here, in which all the parishes 
shall feel « common interest? A zealous pastor, with the co- 
operation of a corps of zealous and efficient teachers, may open 
a high school, but it is apt to amount to no more than a high 
school for his own parish. The other parishes take no interest 
in it. It is regarded as something merely parochial. It draws 
no pupils from the other parishes, or but very few. Or, let 
one of the religious communities open an academy or secondary 
school for girls in the city, apart from all the parish schools 
and under the control of none of the pastors. This is going 
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to the other extreme; but the result is precisely the same. The 
academy fails to obtain the co-operation of the parishes. It 
may draw from them, but only incidentally and as a private 
institution. It is not regarded as a common superior school. 
It has to pay the penalty of complete independence of parish 
control by a more or less complete isolation. 

There is only one means, it seems to me, by which this 
difficulty can be solved, and that is, diocesan authority. A 
Catholic high school, to command the support of the parishes, 
under such circumstances, must not be either under the exclusive 
control of any one of them or altogether independent of them. 
All must have a common interest in it. All must contribute 
to its support, morally, or financially, or both. As the high 
school should be for all the parishes, so it must be lifted to 
the broad level of those interests which are the common property 
of all. If the Catholic high school is to be connected with the 
parochial schools of the city and made part of the parochial 
schoo! system of the diocese, it can be made so only by the 
bishop or through the exercise of his authority. 

In this, as in so many other respects, the Catholic high 
school of Philadelphia points to the ideal which is to be steadily 
kept in view. The high school there is under the direct control 
of the Ordinary, who appoints the president. It thus becomes 
a part of the school system of the diocese. Its connection with 
the parochial schools of the city is assured through the 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools and the Diocesan School 
Board, who have jurisdiction and control over all parochial 
schools, and who are also appointed by the Ordinary. The 
Catholie high school in Philadelphia is, it is true, an endowed 
school, entirely independent of the parishes for its support. 
Yet this would not argue against the applicability of the same 
principle of organization and control where the high school is 
supported by the parishes, but rather for it, as tending to make 
its support, under such circumstances, less burdensome to the 
individual parishes and more stable. 

It may be asked, again, how the Catholic high school is to 
be supported: How ean Catholics afford the money necessary 
for secondary schools, heavily taxed as they are already for the 
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support of the parochial schools, and on what principle is the 
apportionment of expense to be made among the parishes? The 
ideal condition would be, of course, that of a high school 
endowed by private generosity, as in Philadelphia; but while 
it may reasonably be expected that the far-seeing and large- 
hearted benefaction of the founder of the Philadelphia Catholic 
high school will not remain unimitated, it would be too much 
to expect the establishment of many schools of this kind. If 
we are to have a system of secondary schools to meet the need, 
we cannot look for their establishment by private benefaction 
only or even mainly. The money must come from the people. 
The history of the development of the parochial schools fur- 
nishes sufficient evidence of this. 

It may be observed here that the need of Catholic high 
schools makes itself felt most where the parochial school system 
has reached its fullest development, and where its support is 
least felt as a burden. Catholic high schools for country dis- 
tricts or towns where the Catholic population is small or secat- 
tering are out of the question, at least for the present. The 
immediate need is in the large, manufacturing centers, which 
contain a number of Catholic parishes, with large and flourishing 
congregations. I do not mean to say that the parochial school 
ceases to be a burden under these conditions, or that the es- 
tablishment of a high school would not entail additional sacrifice 
on the part of the Catholic public. But the sacrifice would be 
much less than is commonly supposed to be necessary, and it 
eould easily be afforded. 

Statistics show that a Catholic high school conducted by a 
religious community of men ean be supported for about one-half 
of what it costs to suppert a public high school. The self- 
sacrifice of the religious sisterhoods has built up our parochial 
schools and made them the effective rivals of the public elemen- 
tary schools, at about one-third of the cost. It seems probable 
that only through the co-operation of some one or several 
communities of men, devoting themselves especially to this work, 
shall we be able to establish a system of secondary schools which 
shall effectively rival the public high schools. In the absence 
of endowment, the financial problems connected with the estab- 
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lishment and support of a Catholic high school ean be best 
solved by the employment of members of a religious community 
as teachers. I have found the average tuition-charge in a large 
number of secondary schools of the teaching brotherhoods to 
be somewhat less than $40 per annum. Given a high school 
with 50 boys, at this rate, and the tuition-fees would amount 
to abount $2000 a year. This would be enough to support a 
staff of five teaching brothers, and five teachers for a school of 
50 boys or so ought to be enough. Let us suppose, now, that 
our high school is connected with all the parishes of the city— 
say five in number—and is to be supported by them. If its 
cost be apportioned among them equally, it would require an 
annual contribution of only $400 from each—not a large sum, 
surely, for a large and flourishing congregation to meet, for it 
is with such we suppose we are dealing. Certainly, the average 
Catholic congregation in a town of 50,000 inhabitants would not 
feel the expenditure of $400 annually for the support of a 
Catholie high school to be much of a burden. 

It is desirable, unquestionably, that the Catholie high 
school should be a free school, supported by parish contributions 
rather than by individual tuition-fees. Yet it is a question as 
to how the apportionment of its support may best be made among 
the parishes. There are obvious objections to assessing all the 
parishes equally. The assessment might, however, be based on 
the number of pupils attending the high school from the indi- 
vidual parish, or better still, upon the number of children 
attending the parochial school in the individual parish. This 
latter plan would have the advantage of stimulating interest 
in the high school among the several parishes, and of indueing 
each parish to endeavor to send as many pupils to the high 
school as possible, since the cost to the parish would be the same 
whether few or many pupils went. ‘To base the assessment, 
on the other hand, on the number of pupils attending the high 
school from the parish, would be to expose certain parishes to 
the temptation to lose interest in the high school and to keep 
the number attending down, so as to keep down the parish 
expenses. Parochial school attendance, therefore, seems to offer 
a safer and more satisfactory, while not less equitable basis, 
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for the assessment of the various parishes for the support of the 
common superior school. 

It is not to be expected, of course, that this and other 
problems connected with the establishment, support and conduct 
of Catholic high schools will be solved everywhere in exactly 
the same way. Local conditions will have to be taken into ac- 
eount. A plan that works successfully in one city might not 
work at all in another. Even with the public high schools, 
there is considerable divergence in many respects here and there 
from the established type, caused by varying local conditions. 
This does not necessarily mean any impairment of the efficiency, 
as being due to a closer touch between school and people. Yet 
it is important to have a common ideal. There must be unity 
amid variety, if there is to be order and system and progress 
over a wide field. The results of the soundest and widest 
experience will always be found to be best adaptable to generally 
prevailing conditions. It is such an ideal which the committee 
on Catholic high schools have attempted to trace in their reso- 
lutions. It is an ideal which represents the best that has been 
accomplished so far in the actual establishment of Catholic 
high schools, and it points clearly to what must be done still, 
in order that our growing system of secondary schools may take 
its place alongside the parochial school system, as a worthy 
complement of it and as a fitting link between it and the higher 
Catholic education. 


DISCUSSION. 


In opening the discussion Monsignor O’Connell asked the Arch- 
bishop if he would favor the Conference with an expression of his 
views. 

Archbishop J. J. Glennon—This is a matter of great importance 
and delicacy and difficulty, and the points referred to in the paper 
appear to cover the entire subject. Just one thought occurred to me 
in connection with the resolution suggesting that the religious orders 
take care of this high school. Looking at it from an episcopal stand- 
point, I think there is a scarcity of religious orders who would be 
willing to undertake this special work. The Christian Brothers are 
not allowed to teach Latin—Latin is not a part of their curriculum, 
consequently they might not be able to fill the requirements for a 
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high school curriculum. The various other teaching orders have 
colleges and universities, etc., and it might be difficult to obtain their 
active support for the teaching of a high school. I do not know how 
far this is a real difficulty, but it strikes me it is a difficulty just in 
the beginning. 

That covers one feature of the resolutions. All the other reso- 
lutions appear to commend themselves, not only to you, but to me, 
talking from the standpoint of a Bishop—because I see the Bishop has 
been brought into this trouble, as in nearly every other trouble, and 
the burden is laid upon him of being a leader in these high schools. 

Except the Bishop takes the lead, the priests would hardly come 
together of their own “proprio motu” and build a high school. I have 
a notion that in St. Louis if eight or ten parish pastors would hold a 
council and would proceed to erect a high school, I would give them 
my blessing and wish them godspeed and lay the cornerstone, and do 
everything else desired. But I am a little afraid, when you get eight 
or ten parishes converging, there is that old idea of emulation—possibly 
a tinge of the green-eyed monster jealousy—and it would be hard for 
them to meet, and if they met, they might discuss parochial friction 
rather than the high school. Still, I think this parochial friction is 
passing away, and the parish priests are coming to think it is a com- 
mon cause, and little jealousies must be laid away for the purpose of 
upbuilding the great work of Catholic education. 

The suggestions made by Father Burns are eminently practical, 
and I do not know that I have anything to say upon them, except that 
I would be delighted to have in tangible form that paper to read over 
and over again. And it might be well if this Conference would have 
the audacity to print this paper and send it to the ordiparies of the 
various dioceses throughout the country, because the Bishops really 
mean well, and such a paper would do good. 

Rev. M. P. Dowling, S. J.—I would like to inquire what would 
be done in cities where colleges are already established with high 
school departments. There are sixty or seventy such colleges all over 
the country with high school departments. What would become of 
them? Would they continue or would they fall out and be replaced 
entirely by the high school entirely separate from the Catholic 
college? 

Rev. Jas. A. Burns—That it what I personally should be very glad 
to see—the preparatory departments of our colleges done away with 
as integral parts of our colleges. I should like to see the training of 
our boys in secondary education relegated entirely to the public Cath- 
olic high schools. It seems to me the presence of these preparatory 
departments in our colleges is one of the great lodestones which are 
dragging us down. I believe these preparatory departments are a yoke 
on our colleges, holding them back, hampering them—because I see all 
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the large non-Catholic colleges—Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and others, 
passed through precisely this stage of growth. They all had prepara- 
tory departments, and one after another dropped this preparatory de- 
partment and went on developing and expanding upon the upper edge, 
along the line of higher collegiate studies. The energy that was saved 
in doing away with the preparatory department was put into the 
development of the higher. In fact, it was through the dropping of 
the preparatory departments that Harvard and Yale and the other 
great non-Catholic colleges were able to make great universities of 
themselves. 

What is the condition? It is this. We have a Catholic college 
alongside of the non-Catholic college. The Catholic college has 300 
or 400 high school students. Most of its energies and financial re- 
sources are being put into the teaching of this secondary education. 
Alongside is a non-Catholic college with no preparatory department and 
it may be 1,000 to 2,000 collegiate students. The Catholic college 
numbers 100 to 200 collegiate students. Both of these colleges started 
at the same time, under common conditions. Why has the Catholic 
college not developed and kept pace with the non-Catholic? The 
Catholic college is training little boys. The non-Catholic college is 


training big boys, giving them advanced training. Its educational work 


is of a higher order. It is doing the higher educational work and is 
doing more of it, because it is training from 1,000 to 2,000 students, 
where the Catholic college is training from 100 to 200. It was through 
the development of the public high schools that the non-Catholic 
colleges were able to drop their preparatory departments. Around 
Harvard there grew up a system of public high schools, and Harvard, 
as soon as she felt strong enough, relegated to these public high 
schools the work of preparing students for the university. 


Rev. M. P. Dowling—I am very much pleased with this presenta- 
tion of the case by Father Burns, but I think it would be well to 
emphasize one feature, and that is, that we are not all prepared to 
admit that the education given by these non-Catholic colleges is en- 
tirely superior to what we have. The remarks made here are well 
intended and serve a useful purpose in spurring us on, but it would be 
wrong to say we admit that these institutions are so far superior to 
us that they are to be taken as an index. 

I think this development is sometimes misunderstood. It would 
be proper for us to inquire whether it is in the post-graduate or the 
undergraduate department that the development takes place, or in 
those particular fields in which the Catholic colleges are rivals. Take 
up such branches as agriculture, music and domestic economy in the 
non-Catholic university. These are put in as college courses—domestic, 
teaching how to cook; agricultural, teaching how to farm; the branches 
which deal entirely with music used as a course. In the Catholic col- 
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lege the one distinct department of philosophy alone will out-distance 
and out-class all those others put together. If you take history, that 
also holds true. In regard to oratory, public speaking and branches 
of that kind, which are accidental and incidental to the development 
of the mind, the Catholic colleges are fully upon the par of these other 
institutions. And when it comes to debating, oratory, etc., they fully 
hold their own. I would like, with due respect to Father Burns, to 
put upon record this opinion which I think is shared by many—that 
we claim, and we justly claim, that in all that relates to mental and 
intellectual development our Catholic colleges are not inferior. Of 
course non-Catholic colleges make a great deal of laboratories and 
that sort of thing, but they may study chemistry and physiology and 
many kindred branches which have small mental developing power. 
Yet they all go under the head of higher education. How many studies 
are there for genuine mental development which require laboratories? 
Philosophy, political economy, mathematics, oratory, poetry? What one 
of them is there that requires any laboratory? All they require is 
mental ability—a mind capable of development, and proper teaching. 
We ought to have this just as fully as those that are not Catholics. 
In what respect are we compelled to take a back seat? Has not 
Almighty God given us the same mental powers, and zeal, greater zeal 
for the glory of God? Have not the great majority of us given our 
lives, our talents, our powers, our hopes, our ambitions—everything, 
to the cause of education? Why are we compelled to take a secondary 
place? I cannot understand. 


Rev. James A. Burns—I would hesitate to reply to the eloquence 
of Father Dowling, were it not that by his eloquence he has placed 
me in a position in which I do not wish to be placed and against 
which I much protest; and that is, the position of one who maintains 
that a Catholic college is inferior to a non-Catholic college. That was 
not my position at all. I should be the last one to maintain any such 
a position. Certainly I do not hold, and never have held that a 
Catholic college is inferior to a non-Catholic college in point of the 
training imparted to its students. What I maintained is that it is not 
doing the work in regard to quantity. Here is a Catholic college having 
a roster of 150 collegiate students, and a non-Catholic college has a 
roster of 1,500. 

Rev. M. P. Dowling—That is in branches which are not strictly 
collegiate. 


Rev. J. A. Burns—Of course about that there may very well be 
a difference of opinion. But I say in respect to quantity the Catholic 
college is not doing the work of a non-Catholic. Secondly, the Cath- 
olic college is devoting most of its energies to the training of boys 
13 to 17 years of age, and the non-Catholic college to the training of 
boys 18 to 21 or 22 years of age. There is a difference in favor of the 
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non-Catholic college in these two respects. The preparatory depart- 
ment is a drag, a lodestone upon the development of the Catholic 
college. And with all Father Dowling’s eloquence and felicity of 
expression, to which I shall be the first to pay tribute, I must say that 
I think these two points have remained untouched. 


Rev. Francis Cassilly, S. J.—There certainly is need for Catholic 
high schools in the small towns. In many of these towns there is no 
opportunity for Catholic boys to obtain a high school or collegiate 
education. Now it would seem very proper and very wise if some 
provision were made so that the parochial school students in these 
small towns could in some way get a high school education. Let us 
avoid, however, the faults which are dragging down the State high 
schools. Eliminate the evils of co-education and the preponderance of 
women teachers. We will have the boys separate, and we will not 
have the nuns, or women teachers, teaching the boys and making 
women out of them. In these three points we all agree with Father 
Burns. 

On other points of the paper there might be room for difference 
of opinion. As the Rt. Rev. Chairman remarked, there is a tendency 
en foot to have the preparatory school and the high school and then 
the university, so that the college will be eliminated. That is the 
new system. Now Father Burns would like to have the high school 
taken away from the college. Why, what would be left to the college? 
The college would be done away with, and the high school taken 
away, so there would be nothing left for all of us gentlemen but to go 
out of business. 

I cordially agree with the proposition to have high schools in 
the small towns. In the cities I think we have got them. I have not 
been here for seven years, but if my memory serves me correctly, I 
think we have got thirteen high schools in St. Louis. St. Louis Univer- 
sity has a very fine high school department, the Christian Brothers 
have a very fine English high school course, SS. Peter and Paul’s 
school has another, so that makes three for boys. There are nine at 
least for girls. The Ladies’ of the Sacred Heart have two; the Visita- 
tion Sisters have two; the Loretto Sisters have one; the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, the Ursulines, the Sisters of Charity, and the Sisters of the 
Precious Blood, each have one. Making allowance for the schools 
I have omitted, there must be at least thirteen high school for Cath- 
olic pupils in this city. How many non-Catholic high schools are there 
in St. Louis? When I was here there was one. Today I am told there 
are three. So we have thirteen Catholic high schools to three non- 
Catholic high schools. What more do we need? 

Why then for the sake of an experiment should we be eager to 
establish inferior high schools, which will seriously menace the very 
existence of the magnificent system of high school or academic educa- 
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tion which has been established at such a lavish expenditure of time 
and labor and sacrifice, and which is so justly regarded by the citizens 
of St. Louis as their pride and boast? 


Brother Justin—There is not a respectable non-Catholic in this 
country who does not admit that the highest order of education is in 
the Catholic school. Now I believe there is no possibility of a high 
school in any city of this country, except it come by endowment, un- 
less the Bishop or the Archbishop takes the initiative. It is not for a 
boy like myself to suggest to His Grace what to do, but it is quite 
permissible, if His Grace will allow me, to say that if there were 
plenty of money, then he could not possibly put it to a better use than 
developing the bright minds we have among us. But money must be 
secured first, and the rest will follow. 

Rev. J. J. Burke—I want to say one word for the smaller city. 
I live in a city of about 25,000 or 30,000 inhabitants. We have two 
English-speaking parishes and two English-speaking parochial schools. 
In each of these parochial schools is a high school. Our high schools 
are as good as the public high school. We are not inferior in anything 
except, perhaps, in some of the sciences. We give a superior course 
in Latin, in mathematics, in composition work, in literature—in every- 
thing, perhaps, except in physics and in chemistry, and we have not the 
apparatus for that. To show that we are considered as good as the 
public high school, we are affiliated with the Normal University on 
the same conditions as the high school. And what I want to see is to 
have our high schools affiliated with the Catholic colleges. 


Rev. Thomas A. Thornton—I wish to ask your kindness, to put 
the arch-diocese of New York on record in regard to the question 
of high schools, and to add a word of supplement to the words of 
Father Burns. In addition to the high schools already existing, we 
have within the last year in the city of New York established eight 
free high schools. St. Gabriel’s free high school was instituted by 
Archbishop Farley while he was rector of St. Gabriel’s parish. This 
high school is affiliated and recognized by the State Board of Educa- 
tion at Albany, by the Regents also. The State of New York in- 
spected our high school course, its appliances, etc., and after that 
examination the State Board approved the course and a document to 
that effect is hanging up in St. Gabriel’s school. This places St. 
Gabriel’s high school on a footing with all the non-Catholic high 
schools of the State. In our humble opinion, no other State of the 
Union is so generous toward the Catholic school as the State of New 
York. This affiliation with the State by St. Gabriel’s high school gives 
it these privileges: First, its training course for teachers. It quali- 
fies its students to enter the normal course without examination, which 
is a matter of three years’ work. Secondly, it qualifies its graduates 
with permission to teach in the public schools of Greater New York and 
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substitute in those schools without examination. It is a great ad- 
vantage to our girls particularly to become teachers in our public 
schools in New York. It is a very profitable business for a young lady 
to engage in. 

The high school is absolutely free, and it is giving to our Cath- 
olic girls the opportunity to get higher Catholic education without 
having to pay for it. The great thing in regard to this free high 
school is not so much the advantage it brings in organic relations with 
the college and the parochial course as in this, that it brings our Cath- 
olic high school—the power and strength of it, the perfection of it, the 
good of it, more and more before the eyes of the State of New York, 
and impresses the State of New York with its value, and its help in 
making good citizens. This was Archbishop Farley’s motto in the 
cause of education, “Excelsior,” higher and higher, anything and every- 
thing good in the cause of education, not only in New York, but in 
every State in this great and glorious country. 

Rev. E. Fenlon, of St. Bridget’s parish, St. Louis—I have the honor 
of being rector of a parish in which there is a high school, conducted 
by the Christian Brothers. It is not a free school, but the people of 
our parish are willing to pay for what they are getting, and our 
graduates have no trouble in finding positions in the business world. 


Rev. Louis Walsh—I would like to say a few words in behalf of 
the school fund and this proposition. If we start from the principle 
that Catholic education is necessary, I would say it is more necessary 
for our boys from the ages of 14 to 18 than from the ages of 10 to 14. 
If we start from that principle and look at the tendency in our non- 
Catholic public schools and high schools to the elimination in them of 
all religion from the courses, it seems to me there is only one con- 
clusion, to advocate purely Catholic high schools. 

I happen to come from the region close to Harvard College, and 
know it quite well. I believe that that glare of the public mind, so- 
called, is a false beacon light, and I believe it is drawing people away 
from the best sort of education, not only from a religious standpoint, 
but from a secular. There is a revulsion today from the yoke that was 
put upon the high schools by President Eliot of Harvard. The prin- 
cipals who were bound hand and foot to his machine are ready to 
revolt at any time against the system. We should not be dazzled by 
that glare, and should go on our own principle of education from the 
primary school to the highest point. If we lose sight of that prin- 
ciple, we will be lost in a whirlpool from which we will never escape. 

I am heartily in favor of keeping that preparatory department in 
our colleges, supporting it from the collegiate department; call it a 
high school department as you will. Then let the pastors unite in 
rallying about it. Make its course part free or free as you will. Where 
the children are able to pay, and can pay, their education is more digni- 
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fied and it makes better men and women out of them than if they 
do not pay. 

I say openly and plainly here, we cannot possibly hope to compete 
with the free public high school system of the city of Boston. They 
have thirteen high schools, magnificently equipped. We never could 
hope to reach that if all parishes combined, and we do not expect it. 
If we unite in a Catholic high school connected with the college, the 
flow will always be in the right direction. This preparatory depart- 
ment will feed the colleges, and the reaction will take place. 

Then the young man graduating from our Catholic college will 
naturally feel attached to our Catholic system. I don’t believe we can 
possibly have the women teachers for our Catholic high school depart- 
ments. My experience proves to me that the boys of 12 or 14 years 
ought to be in the hands of the male teacher for the formation of char- 
acter as well as for their mental development. I say it with all 
admiration for the nuns, and I believe they would be the first to agree 
with me. The Christian Brothers, if they cannot teach Latin, could 
take the commercial high school, for which there is a greater demand 
than for the old classical high school. A commercial high school 
started in Boston could be filled at once. 

In time I suppose the Almighty who is doing the work—we are 
only the instruments—the Almighty will take care of it in a way that 
we do not foresee. 

Rev. T. A. Thornton—One word for the free school. The people 
of each parish are paying individually out of what money they have, 
to support and extend their schools and keep them open. We in St. 
Gabriel’s are not running a free high school. We are keeping that 
open to poor people who cannot pay $10 or $12 a quarter. I am no 
worse a man for having got my education from start to finish free, 
from the Brothers of John Baptist de la Salle. I cannot believe that 
those who pay for their education thereby get to be better men. 

The Chairman announced that he regretted to see that the time 
had come for adjournment. On motion of Father Murphy, the paper 
read and the subsequent discussions were ordered printed in the 
annual report. 


The Roman Catholic High School, Philadelphia. 


The great need of a Catholic high school in Philadelphia 
was formally recognized, more than thirty years ago, by one 
of its prominent Catholic citizens, Mr. Thomas E. Cahill, then 
and for many years previously, the president of the Knicker- 
boeker Ice Co. In his will, dated the 23d day of August, 1873, 
he provided for the establishment and incorporation of such a 
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high school. The present writer was informed by a gentleman 
who for many years had known Mr. Cahill somewhat intimately, 
that certain remarks which Mr. Cahill made at times were only 
fully understood by the gentleman when the provisions of the 
will were made public; and then it became clear that for many 
years previous to his death, Mr. Cahill had cherished the hope 
of accumulating a fortune of sufficient amplitude to assure 
the success of his project for furnishing Philadelphia with a 
fully endowed Catholie high school. Outside of a few minor 
bequests, his entire fortune was devoted, at his death in 1878, 
to this one purpose. It is surely significant of the very great 
need of such a high school for Catholic boys, that its conception 
originated in the mind and heart of a layman, immersed in the 
exacting cares of business, and still laboring, at an advanced 
age when others look for rest and the enjoyment of the fruits of 
their past toil, to assure permanently the suecess of his long- 
cherished project. 

His will specified clearly the seope and character of the 
school. It was designed to provide for ‘‘the free education of 
boys over the age of eleven years living in the city of Philadel- 
phia, in such edueational courses and studies other than 
those purely ecclesiastical in their nature as will best qualify 
such boys for the ordinary pursuits of life.’’ 

The will directed further that ‘‘preference in all cases as 
to admission shall be given to the graduates of the Parochial 
schools attached to the Roman Catholic churches in said city. 
But in ease a sufficient number to fill said school shall not apply 
from the city of Philadelphia for admission thereto, then I do 
authorize and direct such trustees . . . to admit 
boys over the said age from the remaining part of the state of 
Pennsylvania, sufficient in number to fill any vacancies therein 

and in ease a greater number than can be accommodated 
shall apply for admission from the City of Philadelphia, then 
the said trustees . . . to have full power to regulate the 
admission to said school among the ones so applying. And I 
further direct that the management of said school shall be under 
the exclusive control of the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
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Philadelphia, living at the same time of my decease, and of his 
successors in office.’’ 


The Charter obtained from the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
provided, amongst other things, that ‘‘the members of the cor- 
poration shall be persons of good moral character and members 
of the Roman Catholic church,’’ and that the Bishop of 
Philadelphia should be president of the Board of Trustees; 
that the corporation ‘‘shall have power to grant -. . . such 
degrees and titles as are usually granted: by similar schools and 
colleges; and that, as directed in the will, the institution should 
be named ‘The Roman Catholic High School of Philadelphia.’ ”’ 

It is pleasant to notice here the complete obliteration of his 
name, provided for by the pious founder; and the further fact 
that his widow generously concluded to forego her legal priv- 
ileges of a dowry from the estate as provided by law. 


THE BUILDING. 


Ground was purchased at the N. E. corner of Broad and 
Vine streets for $70,000, and the building with a frontage of 
135 feet on Broad street and a depth of 110 feet on Vine street, 
erected at a cost of $200,000; the furnishing of the school cost 
an additional sum of $10,000. The yearly income of interest 
from the large endowment still remaining amounts to over 
$30,000. 

The structure is of modern adaptation of Gothic architecture. 
It is three stories in height; has a large, well-lighted basement 
containing class-rooms for instruction in manual training and 
the mechanical arts; and is surmounted by a tower with a 
revolving dome for the use of an astronomical telescope. The 
foundation to the height of twelve feet on both Broad and Vine 
streets is of granite; the remainder is of white marble which is 
the same as that used in the ‘‘ Public Buildings’’ of Philadelphia. 
There are three large entrances to the building, the main one 
being on Broad street, together with a basement entrance on 
Vine street. The third floor contains a lecture hull, 80 feet by 
30, a chemical laboratory, a mechanical drawing room, and a 
chapel. The building provides accommodation for 400 pupils, 
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and is abundantly provided with toilets, cloak-rooms and fire- 
escapes. 

At the dedication of the building, September 5th, 1890, 
Archbishop Ryan said, among other things,—‘‘I am fully con- 
scious, how deeply wedded the majority of the American people ~ 
are to the system of education which excludes religious teaching 
from the public schools, but I have also an abiding faith in what 
has been happily called ‘the sober second thought of the people.’ 
Time, patient reasoning and institutions like this high school 
will yet perfect the sober second thought and make it a profound 
conviction. ’’ 

These words lead directly to the consideration of the 
religious instruction provided in the high school. Every pupil 
has two hours a week for four years, in classes of formal 
religious instruction. Bible History is taught to the freshman 
class, and church history to the three higher years, one hour a 
week. Christian doctrine and church ceremonial are taught for 
one hour a week through the first three years, while lectures 
are delivered weekly to the students in the fourth year on 
ethics and christian apologetics. The class periods are opened 
and closed with prayer, the Angelus is said at midday, Mass is 
said once a week, and the Way of the Cross is a weekly devotion 
during Lent. 

The , faculty comprises a President or Rector and a Vice- 
Rector (both of whom are priests) and eighteen lay instructors. 


ENTRANCE--REQUIREMENTS 
1. Catechism and Bible History (Eighth Grade). 


tv 


Dictation—-Spelling (words taken from the Spelling Books and 
other class books). Special note to be made of Punctuation, 
etc. 


3. Language—Analysis and Parsing. 


4. Arithmetic-—-Decimals, Practical Measurements, Percentage and 
Simple Interest. 


5. Algebra--Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division. 


6. Geography—Asia and America. Map Drawing. 
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7. United States History—Causes, events and results of the Civil 
War (1861-1865)—Civil Government. 


One to be selected. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


Elementary Science. | 

Music. 

10. Drawing. j 

First YEAR 

Branch Hours per week 
Christian Doctrine.............. 2 

English Grammar and Ety- 
MOODY oo cecc ccc consccccscetes 4 
Arithmetic and Algebra...... «4 

United States History and 
GOORTEOBY 656 osc cccecccceese 4 
Manual Training............... + 
BGUMMCS DINE. «2. 6c cc cccccccccces 2 
Stenography .................. 2 
Penmanship .............sceeee- 2 
GYMIMABEICH 66sec cnsccs csveceoes 1 
Hours...... 25 

SECOND YEAR 

Branch Hours per week 

Christian Doctrine and Church 
PEUMOOY, ccedicc sexe arecaced ee sus 2 
English Grammar and Rhetoric. 4 
Algebra and Geometry......... 4 
1 EEE CSE CTT Oe 2 


Physical Geography andGeology 4 
Civil Government and English 





THIRD YEAR 
Branch 


Christian Doctrine and Churc\ 


Hours per week 


RRO eaten ars we toe etre isteidn dros 2 
English Rhetoric and Literature. 4 
MOMENI, “Saeicceedace as xesevace ens 
ROEM ca shion cag seelewanes ; 
Geometry and Trigonometry.... 
Physics and Chemistry.......... 4 
General History................. 3 
Manual Training............... 3 

Hours ..... 25 
FourTH YEAR 
Branch Hours per week 


Christian Doctrine and Church 

EE i nia eice: inciwaeadenaee es 
English Literature......... .... 
LL CEC PLCMCCEC CETTE ETEL CTCL OT 
Trigonometry and Astronomy.. 
Physics and Chemistry.......... 
General History ......... ...... 
Manual Training 


ee 


ADDENDUM TO ‘‘COURSE OF STUDY.’’ 


WRMNOEG cocci cechuses caseuneses 3 
Manual Training ..... .... .... 3 
BOOKKEEPING. 0.6 cece ceceee 1 
Stenography............65 sees 1 
GY MBAGICS 6. «5 occ cee cecceesecs 1 

Hours... .. 25 
At the 





end of the second year (Sophomore) students take 
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up two succeeding years of a Latin-Scientific course, of a Com- 
mercial course, or of a Manual Training course. Manual Train- 
ing and Commercial studies run, however, throughout the first 
two years of the general course. 


FACULTY OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, BROAD AND VINE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1902-1903 


Rev. Hugh T. Henry, Litt.D., Rector. 

Rev. William J. Higgins, S.T.L., instructor in Church History and 
Latin. 

Prof. D. O’Sullivan, instructor in Higher Mathematics. 

Prof. Charles H. McCarthy, Ph. D., instructor in History and Civil 
Government. 

Prof. Charles P. Henry, A.M., M.D., instructor in Latin and English 
Literature. 

Prof. George E. Mehring, instructor in German and Mathematics. 

Prof. William S. Long, instructor in Natural Sciences. 

Prof. James A. McNulty, instructor in English and Latin. 

Prof. Francis M. Rourke, instructor in English. 

Prof. W. P. Wright, instructor in Commercial branches. 

Prof. H. W. Flickenger, instructor in Penmanship. 

Prof. Frank B. Johnston, instructor in Stenography and Typewriting. 


Prof. J. Liberty Tadd and six instructors in charge of Manual Train- 
ing Department. 


Mr. James Flynn, instructor in mai 


The Catholic Girls’ High School, Philadelphia. 


Prepared by Rev. P. R. McDevitt. Superintendent of Philadelphia Parochial 
Schools, March 25, 1904. 


The information I am sending you in regard to our high 
school centres concerns girls only. Fortunately the problem of 
the high school for boys is not waiting for solution in 
Philadelphia, as the splendid generosity of Mr. Cahill, settled the 
question a generation ago. 

An inquiry about three years ago brought out the in- 
formation that in most of the parish schools of Philadelphia, the 
upper class-rooms contained, usually, three grades, and sometimes 
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four grades, the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th grades, in charge of one 
teacher. The impossibility of one teacher’s reaching efficiently 
so many grades was long evident to those familiar with the work 
of the schools. 

The adequate remedy for the state of affairs would have 
been the establishment of a high school for girls, where a four 
years’ course could be followed. 

Such an institution was not possible, at the time, and as a 
partial relief to these upper classes it was suggested that there 
be formed what would be termed high school or senior class 
centres, where a two years’ high school course could be taken. 

It was thought that permission could be had to use a certain 
portion of a parish school already established and open one or 
two classes to contain pupils who were doing high school work 
in the various schools, in the neighborhood where the high 
school centre would be started. 

It was noted that the three principal teaching communities 
had their largest schools grouped, more or less, in a certain part 
of the city. These three communities were asked to organize 
one of these unpretentious high school centres. Community 
lines were respected. Each community was requested not to 
receive children from the elementary schools taught by another 
community. This rule has been followed, save in few instances. 

A two years’ course was established. The character of the 
instruction and the nature of the course were left to the com- 
munities. 

The tuition is free. If the pupils pay for their books in the 
elementary school from which they come, they do the same at 
the high school centre. If the parish supplies the books in the 
elementary school, the bill for books used in the centre is sent 
to the pastor. 

The scheme would have been considered successful at the 
first, if but a few schools in the neighborhood of the high school 
centres, had sent their high school pupils, but to our surprise, 
the attendance was beyond what had been looked for. At present 
the centres are filled to their utmost capacity. 

At the beginning there were three centres. A fourth 
opened last September. There are now in the four centres, two 
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hundred and sixteen pupils coming from forty-five elementary 
schools. 

The advantages of these centres are: 

1st. These two hundred and sixteen pupils are grouped 
together in four places, instead of being scattered in forty-five 
schools, and requiring the attention of a teacher who would 
besides be required to teach two or three lower grades. 

2nd. The bringing together of the children from various 
parts of the city, has a broadening effect upon them, and is a 
gradual preparation for their life work. The sudden thrusting 
of young girls into various occupations away from home, who 
have never known any other environment than that of their 
parish schools, is oft times to discover that they are ill able to 
withstand the special dangers that surround them. 

3rd. The coming together of the four centres for monthly 
entertainments, closing exercises, ete., contributes to the 
strengthening of a social’ spirit among the Catholics of the city. 

4th. Inter high school centre competitions,—e. g. in Chris- 
itan Doctrine,—for a special prize offered by the Archbishop, 
stimulate a healthy rivalry. 

dth. The establishment of these centres, unpretentious as 
they are, is doing much to educate both pastor and people to 
the necessity and advantage of a real high school for girls. 

I may say that without the co-operation of the communi- 
ties, these high school centres could not have been established. 

While something has been done by a fund raised for the 
purpose, the burden of the expense has been borne by the 
communities. 

I may be pardoned if I express the opinion that a first 
class high school for girls could be established in a city like 
Philadelphia, if the Ordinary assessed the parishes, or if the 
pastors came together and determined that each parish with a 
school, would contribute a pro rata tax for its establishment and 
support. 

I do not think that a really suecessful Catholic high school 
can be established, that is not free. It is a pity that such is 
the case, but the competition of the free publie high school, will 
always stand in the way of our efforts to gather all our girls 
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into a free Catholic high school. Many of them find the expense 
for fare and luncheon, as much as they can well look after. 

The question of Catholic high schools is an important one. 
Catholic education is not the imperative need simply for chil- 
dren in elementary schools. If anything, the young men and 
young women who are fit for higher work, are the ones for whom 
the greatest efforts should be made, because for them the dangers 
to faith and morals are greater. 











College Department. 


Sixth Annual Conference of the Associ- 
ation of Catholic Colleges and Univers 
sities of the United States. 


Report of Proceedings. 


TUESDAY, JULY 12TH. 


Rev. John A. Conway, 8. J., took the chair as the oldest 
member of the committee. On motion the Rev. Francis Cassilly, 
8. J., was appointed secretary, and Rey. A. A. Malloy, C. M., was 
appointed assistant secretary. 

The chairman stated that it would be well to appoint a 
committee of three to co-operate with a similar committee from 
each of the other conferences, with a view to bringing about a 
Federation of the three Conferences in such a way as to preserve 
the autonomy of each. Upon motion, the chairman appointed 
the following members of this committee: Rev. Charles B. 
Schrantz, Rev. M. P. Dowling and Rev. John P. Carroll, D. D. 

A discussion was held on the points of Dr. Charles P. Neill’s 
paper on ‘‘Statistics of Attendance of Catholic College Students 
at non-Catholic Colleges and Universities, and the Cause 
thereof.’’ The points were presented by Monsignor D. J. 
O’Connell. At the conclusion of the discussion, announcements 
were made, and the meeting adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 13TH. 


The members of the college department assembled at 11:30 
a.m. The names of those enrolled on the previous day were 
read. Rev. Charles Schrantz, 8. S., read a paper on, ‘‘Methods 
of Teaching Latin in the College—Old and New.’’ 

The chairman named the following Committee on resolu- 
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tions and arrangements: Rev. Thomas Murphy, S. J., Very 
Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. 8. Sp., Rev. James J. French, C. S. C., Rev. 


J. 8. Glass, C. M., D. D., and Rev. John Nolan. 

The motion was made that the proceedings of the conference. 
be printed. It was duly carried and the suggestion was made 
that more copies be printed than in former years. The meeting 
then adjourned. 


THURSDAY, JULY 14TH. 


The meeting was called to order at 9:30 a. m. There was a 
discussion on the points of the paper read by Rev. Charles 
Schrantz. 

Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., president of Pittsburg 
College of the Holy Ghost, Pittsburg, Pa., read a paper on ‘‘The 
Function and Scope of Philosophy in the Catholie College 
Course.”’ 

Discussion of the paper was postponed until a report was 
heard from the joint committee on organization of which Father 
Schrantz was chairman. Father Sechrantz asked that Rev. M. P. 
Dowling, S. J., give the report, as he had been chairman of the 
joint meeting and had given much time to formulating the re- 
sults. 

Rev. M. P. Dowling, S. J.—Two days ago a committee was 
appointed by the chairman of this conference, consisting of 
Father Sehrantz, Dr. Carroll, Father Dowling, in conjunction 
with the acting president of this college conference, Father 
Conway. We met and had a conference with the other members 
from the other conferences for several hours. The other com- 
mittees representing the seminaries and the schools were 
composed of men who, like ourselves, represented a gerat many 
diverse interests. For the schools the committee was Rev. Louis 
Walsh of Boston, Rev. Thomas A. Thornton of New York, and 
Rey. F. W. Howard of Columbus. For the seminaries the 
committee was Dr. Dyer of the Sulpicians, and Dr. Selinger of 
St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, and Rev. L. A. Grace of 
Niagara University. I mention the names that you may have 
greater confidence in the results of their deliberations, and that 
you may feel you have sufficient evidence that they have gone 
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over this matter very thoroughly and have prepared the best 
they could to present to you. 

There was presented for our consideration a certain paper 
entitled ‘‘ Articles of Organization of the Catholic Educational 
Association’’ of the United States which was recommended as a 
basis of organization for the year 1904-5. Now these articles 
were not gotten together in a hurry or in a hap-hazard way. 
They were initiated to you a year ago, and they were following 
the plan discussed at that time by the school association and 
subsequently by several committees that went through the 
various terms exhaustively. 

These articles were presented for the joint committee to 
consider and act upon. They deal, briefly, first, with the name 
of this association, Catholic Educational Association of the 
United States; with the advantages which are to be derived from 
unity, co-ordination and co-operation; the officers are to consist 
of a president-general, vice-president-general, secretary, 
treasurer, and an executive board. Of this board six are to come 
from the different sections,—that is, the president of each section, 
—seminary, college and the school association,— will be ex-officio 
a member of the board of officers, and one other delegate ap- 
pointed from each of these different conferences. So that the 
board of officers consists of ten persons,—president, general, vice 
president-general, secretary, treasurer and the president and one 
other delegate from each of the three departments. All the 
officers will be elected except the secretary, who will be appointed 
by the Executive Board. 

Provision is made for the expenses of the association, for 
the time and place of meetings, and also for amendments to be 
made to these articles of organization, or constitution, if you 
please to call it so. 

Each department retains its own autonomy; each to have, 
as before its own officers, its own rules, its own regulations. This 
college conference will remain just as it has been up to the 
present time, having its own board, its own officers, and will 
come into the general association only for purposes that are 
higher than any that we devote ourselves to specifically. 
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Now if this whole matter were referred once more to com- 
mittees, no committee could accomplish more than has been done 
by these separate committees and by the joint committee, and 
at the end of a year we would find ourselves no further than 
we are now, and the prospect of an organization might be put 
off indefinitely. To bring about organization more speedily, the 
joint committee desired that in each conference some member 
should put before the association what has been done by the 
joint committee, and ask their own respective conferences to pass 
a vote of confidence, as it were, upon them and upon their work, 
and to deal promptly with the result of these deliberations. 
Acting for our chairman and the rest of the committee, I there- 
fore ask that this college conference set the seal of its approval 
upon the idea of a general organization, and accept it as the 
sense of this meeting that such an organization should be formed 
and that we should go into it. 

Secondly, that we approve of the election of the general 
officers in the joint meeting of the three departments, which is 
to take place some time today,—these officers to be president, 
vice-president, and treasurer, who are to form a general board 
in connection with the president and one delegate from each of 
the three departments, and this board to elect a secretary. It 
seems this ought to be done, so that we shall know before hand 
whether there is to be such an election in the joint session, 
otherwise officers might be elected who would be less suitable 
in the general association. 

You are asked to accept the articles provisionally and to 
allow them to be the working standard, the basis of action, 
during the ensuing year, during which time the general officers 
will have opportunity to test them and report on them further 
at the next annual meeting. 

Father Dowling then read the formal report of the joint 
committee’s action, taken the evening before at the Lindell 
Hotel.* The articles of organization were also read.* Rey. 
John N. Poland moved the acceptance of the report. 

Father Dowling—It was expressly stated by the joint com- 
mittee that though all these objects of the organization might 


* See page 33. + Printed at the end of this volume. 
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be held forth as an ideal, it was not necessary that they should 
be realized at onee. Also there are now but three departments. 
Others may be added with the approval of the executive board. 

After a general discussion of various points, Rev. Thomas 
Murphy said: I think it all amounts to this: We have had 
our representatives in consultation with the representatives of 
the other two conferences. We know they have been working 
conscientiously and earnestly at this. They have at heart as 
much the interests of this conference as any one has, and we are 
simply giving our approval to what they have considered it wise 
to do. We are accepting that constitution only provisionally as 
a working basis. Now this last day of our meeting, with a great 
deal of business already in hand, I think it would be unwise to 
enter into a long discussion of the matter. On the other hand. I 
think it is due to our committee to endorse the work they have 
so faithfully undertaken and so well explained by Father 
Dowling. 

Father Conway, Chairman—Let any member ask, if there 
is anything to be explained or made clear. The great funda- 
mental thing is that this conference remains just as it was 
before, no change whatever, no change in its finances, no 
change in its papers, no change in its supervision. It is 
sovereign and independent in itself. The only question is, Shall 
we, sovereign and independent, unite with the other organiza- 
tions, in what might be in some respects considered as a single 
body, we remaining just as before? There is no change in this 
organization. 

The chairman then put Father Poland’s motion that the 
report be accepted and adopted.This was carried unanimously. 

After a discussion of Father Hehir’s paper, a paper was 
read by Rev. E. J. Gleeson, S. J., of St. Ignatius College, 
Chicago, Ill, on ‘‘The Federation of Catholic College 
Alumni.’’ 

Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., read the report of the 
committee on entrance conditions.* 

Father Murphy—In what respect does this report differ 
from the one presented last year? 

Father Burns—There are some differences in prose com- 


* See page 75. 
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position, in Latin as well as in Greek. The phraseology has 
been changed somewhat so as to make the condition more pre- 
cise, at the same time to make it less difficult. In paragraph 
1, (a) ‘‘the ability to translate English sentences into idiomatic 
Latin’? (or Greek), which was severely criticised has been 
changed by the omission of the word idiomatic. Then in regard 
to the authors, there have been some changes under the head 
of Latin. The Metamorphoses of Ovid have been specified ; 
they were not, before. The Eclogues of Virgil have been 
specified; were not before. Cicero’s Letters have been put in, 
or equivalent; I believe ‘‘or equivalent’’ was omitted last year. 
Sallust has been rendered more specific by adding ‘‘Cataline’s 
Conspiracy or the Jugurthine War’’; and Cicero by the addition, 
‘‘two orations against Cataline; before it read ‘‘two orations,’’ 
I believe. 

The line (ec) is an addition,—Grammatical Construction. 
Most of the colleges reported they thought it necessary to put 
in something about grammatical construction. That has been 
added both to Latin and Greek. 

In the ease of Greek, after Lucian, six dialogues, the words, 
‘or equivalent’’ are added, the same being added after Odyssey, 
two books. The Memorabilia of Xenophon has been stricken 
out. 

In mathematies there is a change in Algebra; ‘‘the whole of 
Algebra’’ has been rendered ‘‘through Quadratic equations.’’ It 
was thought the whole of Algebra was a little too high. 

In English it was realized by the committee that the English 
requirements for the former report were very vague, and to state 
the requirements of English as they are commonly set forth 
in our leading college catalogues would require a good deal of 
space, so that the words, ‘‘the uniform college requirements, or 
their equivalents,’’ were substituted. 

There has been no change in history, except the specifica- 
tion of the term ‘‘Modern History’’ by the addition of the term 
‘fand Mediaeval.”’ ; 

In science, instead of the requirement of five of the ele- 
mentary sciences, the requirement was changed to that of any 
three of the eight given. It was found that some colleges re- 
quire physiology, some require physical geography, and so on; 
some require two, some three, some four. The requirement 
varies a great deal. It was thought best to make it somewhat 
elastic, while making it sufficient to compare favorably in this 
respect with other colleges of non-Catholic standards. In 
modern languages there is no change except in clearness of the 
statement as to how much was required. 
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Some of these additions which I have mentioned are very im- 
portant. 

On motion the report was ordered incorporated with the 
proceedings of the conference, together with thanks to the com- 
mittee for its labors. 

At this point the meeting adjourned to take part with the 
school and seminary departments in forming the general asso- 
ciation. On assembling after adjournment, the report of the 
treasurer, Father O’Hara, was read and accepted. The election 
of officers was the next business. 

Rev. John A. Conway, 8S. J., was elected president and Rev. 
John P. Carroll, D. D., was elected vice president. Rev. L. A. 
Delurey, O. S. A., was elected secretary and treasurer. Father 
Delurey was also elected member of the executive board of the 
association; the president, Father Conway, being a member by 
virtue of his position in the college conference. 

The chairman announced the need of electing a Standing 
Committee. The chairman said that this election had usually 
gone by religious orders. 

Father Burns—I think all the religious orders should be 
represented. I do not see why five should be picked out to the 
exclusion of other religious orders. We have had almost the 
same standing committee from the beginning. I think we 
should be careful to avoid ex-officio positions, they lead to routine. 
We ought to secure some rotation in office. I move that a 
committee be appointed, empowered to introduce an amendment 
to that effect to the constitution, and to report that amendment 
next year for the conference’s action. 

Father Glass proposed that this committee be appointed by 
the chair. 

Father Burns moved that the committee be re-elected as it 
stands, with Father Dowling substituted for Father Conway. 

The motion was seconded, and Father Dowling was elected 
together with Fathers French, O’Hara, Ball, O. S. B., and Mr. 
Reiner. 

Father Cassilly suggested that the constitutional amendment 
proposed by Father Burns be referred to the standing committee. 
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The vote on referring the matter to the standing committee 
was put, and carried. 
Father Murphy presented the report of the committee on 
resolutions. The report was accepted and adopted. 
The Sixth Annual Conference of the Association of Catholie 
Colleges then adjourned at 1:25 p. m. 
F. B. CASSILLY, 8S. J., Secretary. 


Report of Committee on Entrance Conditions. 


I.—In Latin; the Committee recommends entrance require- 
ments: (a)—Prose Composition—Ability to translate 
simple English sentences into Latin; (b)—Authors—Nepos, 
Selections; Caesar, four books; Ovid, Metamorphoses; Vir- 
gil, Eelogues; and Cicero’s letters or equivalent; Virgil, 
Aeneid, four books; Sallust, Cataline’s Conspiracy or the 
Jugurthine War; Cicero, two orations against Cataline; (c) 
—Grammatieal Construction, based upon the authors read. 

IIl.—In Greek: (a)—Prose Composition— Ability to translate 
simple English sentences into Greek; (b)—Authors— 
Anabasis, at least two books; Lucian, six dialogues or 
equivalent; Iliad, two books; Odyssey, two books, or equiva- 
lent; (¢)—Grammatiecal Construction, based upon the 
authors read. 

III.—In Mathematies: Algebra—Through Quadratic Equations; 
Geometry— Plane and Solid. 

IV.—In English: The Uniform College Entrance Requirements, 
or their equivalent. 

V.—In History: History of America. Modern and Mediaeval 
History. Ancient or Greek and Roman History. History 
of England. 

VI.—In Science: Any.three of the following: Physiology, 
Physical Georgaphy, Botany, Zoology, Elementary Chem- 
istry, Elementary Physics, Elementary Astronomy. 

VII.— Modern Lauguages: French, German or Spanish. A fair 

reading knowledge of one of these three languages, with 

ability to account for its ordinary grammatical construc- 
tions, and to translate into it simple English prose. 
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Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


The following resolutions are respectfully submitted by your 
committee : 

1.—To His Grace, the Most Reverend Archbishop of St. 
Louis, the delegates owe a debt of gratitude not only for the en- 
couragement afforded by his presence at our sessions but even 
more for his condescension in actually participating in our 
deliberations and aiding us by his suggestions. 

2.—The delegates of the College Conference wish to record 
their appreciation of the cordial weleome extended to them by 
the Reverend President and Faculty of St. Louis University, for 
the ample and convenient accommodations provided for the work 
of the conference, and for a hospitality so generous that it far 
exceeded the needs of the delegates and all their previous 
experiences. Thanks are also extended to the local clergy of 
St. Louis. 

3. We feel that the thanks of the delegates should also be 
extended to the acting chairman and secretaries who have so 
generously devoted their time and energies to supplying for the 
absence of the regular officers of the conference. The labors of 
the Committees on College Entrance Requirements and on 
Federation of the three conferences are gratefully appreciated 
and our thanks to the members of these committees are here 
recorded. 

4. Your committee would recommend that the printed 
report of the proceedings of this conference be circulated more 
widely than heretofore. We suggest that two copies be sent to 
each delegate, one to every bishop in the United States, one to 
each of the representative Educational Associations of the 
country, and that other copies may be available for purchase by 
those who may desire them. 

5. This committee would respectfully suggest to the con- 
ference the desirability of a more systematic organization and a 
more definite arrangement of details before the next annual 
meeting. 

We likewise recommend that any action taken by the stand- 
ing committee, in the interval between annual meetings, be made 
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known to the delegates when the call for the annual meeting is 
issued. 
We recommend also, in this connection, the appointment of 
a Press Committee whose duty it should be to see that authentic 
reports of our proceedings and digests of papers and speeches 
be furnished to the press. 
6. We recommend that the next annual meeting be held in 
New. York City in the second week of July, 1905. 
THos. E. Murpuy, S. J., 
M. A. Heuir, C. 8. Sp., 
JAMES J. FRENCH, C. 8S. C. 
J.S. Guass, C. M., DD., 
JOHN NOLAN, 
° Committee. 
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Statistics of Attendance of Catholic College 
Students at fThon-sCatholic Colleges 
and Universities, and the 
Cause Thereof. 


DISCUSSION. 


The chairman announced that Dr. Charles P. Neill had sent 
word that the two weeks which he recently spent in St. Louis 
had fatigued him greatly, leaving him so broken in health and 
spirit that he was unable to prepare his paper on ‘‘Statisties 
of Attendance of Catholic College Students at non-Catholic 
Colleges and Universities and the Cause Thereof.’’ The 
chairman suggested that the subject be discussed nevertheless. 
Dr. Neill’s opinion, he said, was that in the last decade Catholic 
colleges are steadily losing ground, and Dr. Neill had intended 
to discuss (1) the reason for this; and (2) the remedies which 
could be applied. 

Rt. Rev. Mer. D. J. O’Connell further gave the views of 
Dr. Neill, which he said he expressed without any endorsement 
of his own. Dr. Neill, he said, was associated with Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright in making his investigations, and he had given 
particular attention to the statistics of Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic colleges. Non-Catholic colleges, according to the statistics 
from 1890 to 1900, had increased 60 per cent. in attendance. 
Catholie colleges had not done this. The 60 per cent. was out 
of all proportion to the increase of population, and this abnormal 
increase at non-Catholic institutions represented a decrease at 
Catholie institutions. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Brother Justin—One of the reasons why our boys do not go to 
the colleges from the parochial schools is that after the boy has made 
his first communion and his religion appears to be fairly well estab- 
lished, he is not always encouraged to go to college. If he belongs 
to the middle class his family can hardly afford it—that is, with all the 
children in a family of six or seven. The girls can go to a convent, and 
the boys to a high school, where the facilities for obtaining an educa- 
tion appear excellent. Some of the clergy, seeing the conditions and 
knowing the financial state of the family, rather encourage the boy 
to go to a high school. 

We should have some means of paying the fees of worthy boys in 
the colleges, when they cannot pay them themselves. I am satisfied 
that this method would save our boys. 

Rev. Thomas Gasson—There is no doubt that many Catholic boys 
attend non-Catholic colleges and universities. President Eliot of 
Harvard has made his boast that he can secure Catholic boys for his 
university in spite of the priests. The reason given by the boys 
themselves for going outside of Catholic colleges is largely social. 
They are able to become acquainted with men of higher social position 
and higher rank in life who will help them afterwards when they go 
out into the world. 

On the other hand, some allege that the system is too rigid in 
Catholic colleges. The absence of electives is rather a deterrent. 
They are drawn to other colleges where they are able to take “snap 
courses” as they call them and get a degree with very little exertion 
of mind or body. 

In non-Catholic institutions also, there is usually a fund for the 
support of indigent boys, which not only pays their tuition, but is also 
advanced in many cases for their board and all their expenses. 

A fourth reason which influences some young men is the prom- 
inence given to College athletics. 

I think there are very few men who go to either Harvard or Yale, 
and come out with reverence or much regard for religion. They are 
influenced in iargest measure by historical studies. I have found 
that those who take up the philosophical courses become simply lost 
in the maze of transcendental philosophy, but the historical studies 
cause them to lose respect for the clergy and for the Church. 

Rev. Thomas E. Murphy—The reasons already given may be sup- 
plemented by the influence of high school teachers who are graduates 
of all colleges but Catholic colleges. My experience has been, in ask- 
ing boys why they do not go to certain colleges rather than to non- 
Catholic institutions, that they will answer: ‘“‘The teacher wanted me 
to go to Amherst, or Dartmouth, or Harvard,” or wherever it may be. 
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What can help along in removing this difficulty? Priests can. 
Let the priests talk to the parents and the family. If the high school 
teacher can have influence, it seems to me that the parish priest 
can have more. The social reason is hard to overcome, but that 
affects only a small proportion. I know of several instances in which 
it was possible for a pastor to enlighten the parents and entirely re- 
move this erroneous social notion. 

There are not enough Catholic high schools. When a boy once 
gets into a non-Catholic high school, he is anxious to go to the college 
to which that high school leads. 

Very Rev. Joseph Butler, O. F. M.—Catholic colleges should meet 
the demands that the present age makes of them. 

Very Rev. W. B. Rogers, S. J.—What has been said in regard to 
the influence of the clergy in promoting higher education cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. I think it depends greatly upon the parish 
priest as to whether the boys shall continue beyond the parish school. 
The parish priest gets closer to the family, and is looked upon as 
the natural adviser in all matters of education. 

On the other hand, colleges may be somewhat to blame. They 
may not offer sufficiently attractive courses to induce the boys to 
come to Catholic colleges. It has been said that our curriculum is very 
narrow. Boys do not care for the rigid course. They want something 
to conform more to what is going on in the present day. This subject 
of electives has been discussed, and it is usually condemned, but at 
the same time I think that our very rigidity has driven many boys 
from us. I will not say the rigid course is not the best, considered 
of itself, but whether a course that keeps so many boys away from 
us is the best at the present time is a subject for serious considera- 
tion. If it were not for the very great faith of the parents of many 
of the boys, they would not send them to us. They prefer to have 
them grounded in the faith, but if it were not for that they would send 
them to a college where they can get more of what they want and what 
the parents want. 

Also, we do*not sufficiently know ourselves the advantages we 
have in our colleges. We should be better informed, and should know 
if certain courses are offered, whether they are really worthy the 
support of Catholics, whether we can recommend them conscientiously. 
Many of our colleges are poor, to be sure, but many of them without 
all the apparatus of institutions making more show, nevertheless offer 
equipment sufficient for practical work. 

It must be remembered that Catholic colleges as well as non- 
Catholic give courses free, or at reduced prices. If we can get a 
worthy boy, we seldom fail to accomodate him, however poor he is. 
Our charge for tuition in general is less also that in non-Catholic 
colleges. Our rates for board and tuition are much less. 
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Most Rev. Archbishop J. J. Glennon—I think that the cause of the 
apparent decrease is largely that the college which twenty years ago 
was a sectarian institution is today simply a secular institution. Har- 
vard is no longer Unitarian; Yale is not Congregational today. The 
Catholic college has remained a Catholic college. The others have 
changed, consequently they are popular, because they appeal to a 
secular world. I really believe we can meet these conditions best by 
putting on the clothes of secularism before the world, by maintaining 
the full faith within the institution but before the world remaining 
largely secular. How may it be done? By mixing with the world. 
By having a man for every position the world may need. By having a 
professor on the Philippine Commission, by having one on the World’s 
Fair executive committee, by having men who know what the City 
Council is doing. We rather concentrate our energies in the class- 
room, in the meditation-room, in the chapel, and so the people do not 
come to us. The people today are shallow. They have not time to 
investigate deep subjects, and the one that parades his claims is the 
one who will secure their patronage. 

Secondly, I think that the college and the parish priest have 
been too far apart. I think the professors during vacation instead of 
going to the Highlands (laughter) ought to go around and see the 
parish priests. They have really the same mission. ‘Docete omnes 
gentes” applies to all. I think the college professor and the parish. 
priest should be on speaking terms. Let the professor assure the 
pastor that he will return his boys to him safe and sound, that when 
a boy comes out of college he will be more devoted to his home parish 
than ever, that he will be more devoted, for instance, to his sodality 
than he is to his alumni association. 

The Chairman thanked the Archbishop for his presence and for 
his “thoughtful and wise counsel.” 

Rev. Francis Cassilly, S. J.—I think the Catholic boys are farther 
advanced than ever before ,and we have more of them in the schools. 
The statistics give a wrong impression, because in former years many 
of the little boys who are now in the parish schools were enrolled in 
the colleges. We have them still, but they are in the schools, where 
they belong, and not in the colleges. In the city of Chicago, where I 
live, the parochial schools contained 40,000 pupils a few years ago. 
There are now between 60,000 and 70,000 and the pastors cannot build 
schools large enough or fast enough, to supply the demand. The 
public schools there are increasing very slowly. Other cities I think 
show the same conditions. I name Chicago because it is my home. 

America is a great country of material products. The whole 
world comes to us to learn the material sciences, to get its engineers, 
mining, mechanical and electrical. If we wish to keep abreast of 
the times, we must meet this spirit. We ought to have a couple of 
good technological schools in every State. 
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Mgr. O’Connell—I may repeat what was said by some gentlemen 
‘ recently in a conversation with me. They claimed that we have 
crowded the laity out of the profession of teaching. They said that 
the Ph. D. degree is not recognized as the degree of a teacher. Since 
the degree is no longer useful, our young men do not go in any longer 
for that degree, but for the practical scientific courses. Should we 
pay more attention to the profession of teaching, that would afford 
teachers for the high schools. 

Mr. Dockweiler, of California, was introduced by Rev. J. S. Glass, 
and the privilege of the floor was given him. He said that Catholics 
of the far west were intensely loyal to their colleges. He advocated 
the establishment of Catholic clubs, similar to the Newman Club, of 
which he was a member in Los Angeles, which was prepared, wherever 
necessary, to take a part in civic affairs, and in all public matters, 
including action on the boards of public libraries. Particular attention 
was called by Mr. Dockweiler to the negligence of Catholics in many 
cities in the matter of insisting upon standard Catholic works for the 
public libraries. 

Mr. Thomas B. Lawler was introduced as a graduate of the Jesuit 
University. Mr. Lawler said that the college of today should meet the 
demands of the age. He did not believe in abating one jot or tittle of 
the A. B. degree, but at the same time the fact remained that this 
is a great world of business, and young men wish to prepare them- 
selves for activity therein. While Greek and Latin must be retained 
in the colleges, it should be remembered that modern languages are 
always more and more in favor. 


Methods of Ceaching Latin in Colleges— 
Old and Mew. 


REV. CHARLES B. SCHRANTZ, S. 8., PRESIDENT OF ST. CHARLES COL- 
LEGE, ELLICOTT CITY, MD. 


Towards the end of the Middle Ages Latin was taught young 
boys, the future scholars, in the most direct manner for imme- 
diate use. The grammars were in Latin, the teachers spoke 
Latin in and out of school hours, and obliged their young pupils 
to do the same. ‘*Nemo_ scholasticorum lingua vernacula 
loquatur’’ was the law. The teacher’s aim was to fit his 
scholars as quickly as possible for the study of philosophy, 
especially dialectic, and theology, the only branches of learning 
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held in esteem in those days. As these were taught by public 
and scholastic disputations and exclusively in Latin, facility in 
speaking Latin was the principal condition for passing from 
the grammar schools into philosophy. In neither of these 
schools was much attention paid to correctness and purity of 
language; less still, to beauty and elegance of style. 

Men like Lanfrane, St. Anselm, John of Salisbury, Roger 
Bacon, St. Bernard, Albertus Magnus, St. Bonaventure and St. 
Thomas, who certainly wrote and spoke Latin with correctness 
and remarkable ease and propriety, belonged to another period 
of the Middle Ages. They lived in the 11th, 12th and 13th 
centuries. It was very fortunate that these illustrious men, 
who by their deep learning and masterly teaching shed through 
the Church of God and the whole world a light so strong and 
bright that no subsequent darkness could overwhelm, no subse- 
quent lights up to the 20th century, could dim, much less 
eclipse it, had after the example of St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, 
St. Augustine, St. Leo the Great, St. Basil, St. John Chrysostom, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, studied the ancient classics more 
extensively and were enabled to couch their sublime Christian 
teaching in language that has continued, and will continue to 
please on account of its correctness, fitness and propriety. 

But why go back so far? I thought it well to go back to 
the latter part of the Middle Ages, in order to account for one 
important feature of the manner of teaching Latin which the 
Renaissance in spite of its spirit of opposition and innovation, 
took from the Middle Ages, namely, that of beginning the 
teaching of Latin by speaking Latin. This practice, apparently 
insignificant, exercised the greatest influence all over Europe. 
It kept the Latin tongue alive, to some extent even among the 
people, and it retarded the growth of the vernacular. 

The earlier and glorious epoch of the Middle Ages and the 
similarly glorious epoch of early Christianity, I advisedly 
mentioned, for two reasons, first, because the earliest and best 
humanists, Nicholas Cusanus, Wimpheling, among others, en- 
deavored to revive the study of the ancient classics in the spirit 
of those two epochs, and secondly, because the illustrious men 
of those two epochs, mostly saints, should be our models and 
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guides. They have shown us how to study, imitate, and use 
ancient classics. Would to God that we learned from them how 
to use the spoils of Egypt to adorn the house of the true God, 
rather than vain’self, as so many humanists of the Renaissance 
period did. 

The Renaissance that remarkable movement, truly epoch- 
making in the history of education, started, as is well known, 
about the middle of the 15th century and spread with surprising 
‘apidity from Italy into most of the countries of Western and 
Central Europe. The still young nations turned, apparently 
without much regret, away from the subtle distinctions and 
dialectic gymnastics of the 14th century to the much more 
pleasant exercises in the fields of Roman literature. The 
eagerness and enthusiasm displayed in the study of the ancient 
classics were really astonishing. Astonishing too were the 
changes wrought in the educational systems and methods, and 
on the scholars themselves. The principal aim of the humanists 
and their highest ambition seemed to have been to speak and 
write Latin with the correctness, purity and elegance of Cicero, 
Virgil and Horace. But to attain this perfection, they were 
obliged to give considerably more time and attention to gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and the study of Greek and Roman literature, 
and less, in proportion, to philosophy. By so doing they 
established the classical college course; they really founded the 
schools intermediate between the elementary and _ higher. 
Interesting as this fact must be to us, college professors, the 
method of teaching Latin, employed in those earliest college 
days, is what interests us, however, most now. Fortunately, 
Evasmus, than whom a more able and reliable witness we cannot 
desire, has left us a clear and complete description of it in his 
‘““De Ratione Studi.’’ I was greatly surprised to find this 
method so like that of the present day. 

(a). After the pupil has been taught the first elements, 
says Erasmus, it is preferable, I think, to initiate him in the 
practice of speaking Latin. Post tradita elementa prima, malim 
ad usum loquendi statim vocart puerum. 

(b). The teacher will then select from the rules of syntax 
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the simplest and most indispensable and make the pupil learn 
these in the most concise form and in the best order. Excerpere 
(ex praeceptis) quaedam et simplicissima—et brevissima tum 
ordine quam mazxime commodo non gravabitur (praeceptor). 

(c). Then should he take up without delay an author, the 
best suited, of course, for the purpose, in order to .impress on 
the mind and memory the rules of syntax by living examples. 
Postquam ea tradidit, statim ad auctorem aliquem ad id accom- 
modatissimum ac loquendi scribendique consuetudinem vocentur. 
Hic praeceptiones exemplaque diligenter inculcabit. 

(d). The reading of authors should be accompanied by 
oral and written exercises. Hinc jam thematis exerceri debent.. . 

(e). After a certain practical knowledge of the language 
has been acquired by these means, the teacher may complete 
the study of the syntax. Postquam his rebus ad aliquam 
sermonis peritiam provectus erit puer, tum, si videbitur,. ad 
majora Grammaticae praecepta revocetur. 

(f). Not even now would I detain him long on the precepts, 
but I would quickly turn his attention to the authors, and this 
time to the great masters of the language. Nec in his tamen 
velim detineri longius, sed illico ad auctores graviores revocart. 

(g). Now follows a series of exercises of a higher order, 
compositions namely of fables, descriptions, narratives; these 
exercises being preparatory to those of the last or Rhetoric 
class. 

It is important to note that the principal training of the 
scholar was henceforth in these secondary schools, and that the 
most striking difference between the method of Erasmus and 
that of our day, is that the study of the Latin language as well 
as of all other branches was begun and earried on in Latin. It 
was this latter practice which kept the Latin tongue alive for 
some time yet even among the people, and for a few centuries in 
the schools and among the learned. But Latin was doomed to 
die, and it must appear a little strange that the Renaissance 
hastened its death, and that the humanists, those devout and 
exclusive worshippers of the classics dealt the blow. The 
humanists joined to a sovereign contempt for the vulgar native 
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tongues and the broken, barbarous Latin of the common people, 
a restless, vain-glorious ambition of parading their studied, 
elegant Latin phrases everywhere, in the school, their literary 
circles, even in their homes. The vulgar crowd, unable to follow 
these dilettantes, soon dropped their despised Latin jargon 
altogether and fell back on their native dialect. From that 
time Latin ceased to be a living tongue. It was used hereafter 
only for scientific purposes. We ean hardly regret its death 
when we see springing from its cinders the splendid modern 
languages, Italian, Spanish, French, German and _ English, 
together with their rich literatures. But just as in the death 
of Latin, so in the start and growth of the modern languages, 
the humanists were, in spite of themselves, instrumental. Every 
one knows the utter contempt they entertained and manifested 
for the vernacular on all oceasions and everywhere, nowhere 
more than in Germany. There they went so far as to be 
ashamed of the names they had inherited from their fathers 
and to translate them into Greek or Latin. The goodly name 
Schwarzerd became Melanchthon; the vigorous Krachenberger 
and Schlaginhaufen were humanized into Gracchus Pierius and 
Turbicida. 

But when these high-toned gentlemen had to reach down 
to the people in instructions, sermons or popular writings, they 
were obliged to use the only language the people could now 
understand, and perforce some of the culture which they had 
imbibed by the study of the classics, was infused into the 
vernacular. 

This process went on everywhere in Europe much in the 
same way, although not exactly at the same time, nor with the 
same ease and rapidity. In France, as in Italy and Spain, the 
vernacular made such rapid strides that it soon produced works 
of remarkable literary value. The people and even the learned, 
began to have some respect and love for their own tongue. Bye 
and bye it even seemed to them unnatural to teach Latin in a 
tongue which the pupils did not understand. At last a 
venerable oratorian, no other than Rev. Fr. Condren, whom I 
had learned in my youthful days to venerate only as the inspired 
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guide of Fr. Olier and as a model of recollection and the interior 
hidden life in Christ, broke his silence and rushed into publicity 
with a Latin grammar in French in the vear 1640, and that to 
replace the time-honored Despautieres and the famous 
‘Doctrinale,’ that had held undisputed sway ever since the 15th 
century. These grammars had done noble service and should 
not be passed by without some mark of respect. It is true even 
the best grammarians of the latter days, such men as Cellarius, 
Lange and Zumpt have done them great honor, by quietly taking 
their plan and arrangement of the syntax. We, who know the 
subtle power of analysis possessed by the doctors of the Middle 
Ages and the deep inventive genius of our own time, are not 
surprised at this. 

Laneelot of Port Royal, followed suit and published his 
famous Latin grammar in the year 1644. The first Latin 
grammar in German, which made its appearance only in 1707, 
created no less a Sensation in the old Fatherland than Condren 
and Lancelot had caused in France. Soon other branches, 
Catechism and History, began to be taught in the vernacular, at 
least in the lower classes, the Oratory and Port Royal always 
being leaders in these revolutionary movements. 

The vernacular in France had at last grown so much in 
importance and consideration that Rollin, about 1725, when 
Rector of the University of Paris for the second time, was able 
with all his skill, earnestness and authority to have the Freneh 
language introduced into that famous school as a distant branch 
of learning. German we find mentioned as a part of a program 
of studies for the first time in the year 1747. It is well for us 
teachers to remember the fact, not exceptional of its kind, that 
the French language had attained the highest perfection and 
produced its finest literary works, that it was spoken and ad- 
mired all over Europe, long before it was taught officially as a 
distinct branch of learning in the most central part, in the very 
heart of France. 

Latin then, which had for several centuries after the be- 
ginning of the Renaissance, held absolute and exclusive sway in 
the schools, we see at last obliged not only to accept the services 
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of the vernacular, but even to yield it an independent, though 
modest, throne in the college halls. We are amazed at the length 
of time it took to bring about this one change. But now the door 
is partly open, and other branches of learning, history, geog- 
raphy, modern languages besides the vernacular, the sciences 
soon push forward, clamoring for recognition and admittance, 
and for a distinet place and share in the noble work of education. 
Backed as they are by the whole nation whom wars, commerce, 
navigation, frequent and necessary contact and intercourse with 
other peoples, and men like Descartes, Pascal, Galileo, Kepler, 
Leibnitz, and Newton had instructed with regard to their utility 
and their right, they gradually sueceed in foreing their way 
into the college curriculum. 

The time given to Latin is now narrowed down by degrees 
to the strictly necessary. Nay, in the 18th century the sciences 
are in such vogue that in not a few institutions they gain the 
ascendenecy and without remorse or shame dethrone the Latin 
Queen as a foreign usurper from the eminence she had up to 
that time oceupied. That the thorough study of the ancient 
classics in the old approved way, is necessary to attain the 
highest intellectual culture is now branded as an old fogy no- 
tion. It is folly to spend so much precious time on translations 
from the vernacular into Latin, on Latin compositions, on the 
writing of Latin verse. The indispensable amount of Latin may 
be learned in less time; shorter and easier methods are invented 
—regular short-euts ‘‘ut facilius, celerius, fructuosius quam 
hactenus discant’’ are devised, tried and in course of time, found 
wanting. Although Latin has regained within the last 80 
years much of the ground it had lost in the 18th century, the 
struggle for final place is yet on, and there is room for serious 
doubts whether it ever will be settled. To adjust the claims of 
the various branches of learning, to assign to each its rightful 
place in the college curriculum and secure withal that unity, 
eoncentration, thoroughness and completeness which alone 
educate to the desired point of excellence, is as nice and difficult 
a work as it is important. 

Churchman or statesman who would attempt to do it with- 
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out consulting the past and the most skilful educational experts 
of the present, would by that very fact show his utter unfitness 
for such a complicated and delieate work, and would soon have 
reason to repent of his rashness. I am glad that the subject 
assigned me to treat before you, namely, ‘‘ Methods of Teaching 
Latin in Colleges, Old and New,”’ obliged me to a retrospect. 
The historical sketch which I have attempted, brief and defec- 
tive as it is, shows clearly enough, I hope, that the present 
system of college education, as it is now used.in the best colleges 
in England, Germany, France and the United States, has grown 
to its present estate with the growth of these nations, and that 
the changes which the methods of teaching, in their main out- 
Jines underwent, were really providential. So much and so 
clearly are they a natural and providential growth that we must 
not think of going back either to the Middle Ages or to the time 
of the Renaissance. Our duty is to realize clearly the present 
status to recognize and accept simply and cordially history and 
geography, mathematics, modern languages and sciences as 
efficient and necessary allies in the work of education; to use 
what prudence and light, what diligence and strength we have, 
to assign to each of these branches of learning its place and 
function, and thus to produce the best results, that is, the best 
developed, the highest type of men. 

The church and the state feel more than ever the need of 
such men; they anxiously look around for them in the trying 
times in which we live. Neither England, nor Germany, nor 
the United States are, to our great satisfaction, inclined to ven- 
ture on experiments; they cannot afford it. To transact the 
difficult national affairs, men of strong and clear minds, of fine 
judgment, of tact and taste, of self-control and good mauners, of 
integrity, the best type of men, roundly, harmoniously, and 
thoroughly trained, are required. That such men are still more 
needed and in demand than the most powerful guns or men- 
of-war, is a consoling and comforting feature of the times. 

So far I have spoken only on old methods. To be true to 
my subject, I must add a few words at least on methods new. 
Between the methods of teaching Latin in use in our classical 
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colleges at the present time, the differences are not great. Some 
go a little farther in the study of Latin than others; some make 
use of one kind of exercise more extensively than others; but 
there is no substantial difference. The only method which is 
notably different from all the rest, I think, is that of the German 
gymnasia. There they spend the first two years entirely and 
the third year almost entirely in committing to memory words, 
declensions and conjugations, the irregular perfects and supines, 
together with a few rules of syntax. These elements they drill 
into the students by constantly translating and explaining short 
uneonnected sentences from Latin into German and from 
German into Latin, out of a most carefully prepared exercise 
book. They read no classical author, it is true, at this stage of 
their schooling; but they prepare all the while sedulously for 
the reading of the classics; for the words, the expressions, and 
even the sentences of the exercise books are in great part taken 
from the authors whom in consequence of their drilling they 
expect to read in subsequent years more quickly and more 
profitably. Another distinguishing feature of their method is 
the persistence with which they pursue the study of grammar 
to the very end of their nine years’ course. In the last year two 
hours every week are still given to grammar. It takes some 
eourage to express anything but admiration for a method which 
comes to us with the immense weight and authority of the whole 
German Empire. However I must say that whilst reading the 
detailed program of the gymnasia’s Latin course, I could not 
help remembering how uninteresting, how insipid the lessons 
and classes of the first years were to memorize vocabularies 
without end, long lists of irregular verbs, whole strings of 
exceptions in gender and declension. Even the translations 
of those innumerable exercises of detached sentences, which at 
every step grew bigger and more difficult, were for us students 
mostly memory work. We only repeated in class what we had 
learned from keys at home. We need not imitate our German 
confreres in all things. Only German boys with their unques- 
tioning docility and implicit confidence in their superiors can 
stand work such as I have described. But we may and should 
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imitate them in the store they set by Latin. A classical course 
of nine years, in which they teach Latin_at the rate of 8 hours 
a week during 5 years, and 7 hours a week during the remaining 
4. Of the total number of 9000 class hours which the whole 
classical course comprises, nearly one-third, 2720 hours, are 
evien to Latin. This speaks more loudly and clearly than any- 
thing I could say of the educational value of Latin. They 
evidently consider the thorough teaching and study of Latin 
as the best means of training their young men for higher studies 
and for the higher employments in church and state, and no na- 
tion, certainly, has bestowed and continues to bestow more 
thought, earnestness, and zeal on the education of its future 
citizens. 

I shall say nothing of the teacher who must however be 
the soul of the method and of all the work done in and out 
of class; I shall say nothing either of the necessity of a hearty, 
generous, energetic co-operation on the part of the scholar, the 
absence of which accounts for the failure of good methods and 
much able teaching; but I beg to be allowed to say in conclusion 
one word of earnest exhortation. In order to guard against the 
dangers incident to the study of thoroughly pagan literature 
and to secure for us and Holy Chureh the benefits which the 
Saints, whom I mentioned above, derived from it, let us fre- 
quently and fervently implore the aid of the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of our Savior, Jesus Christ. This spirit of light and 
strength alone can reach, directly enlighten, strengthen, and 
guide the souls both of the teacher and the pupil, in the great 
and holy work of education. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. Thomas Murphy—The thought presented itself that here, 
as in other things, we should not be too ready to conclude that we 
are not doing as well as others are doing—that the methods in use 
in Catholic colleges and schools are not quite as good as the methods 
that can be learned from modern text books. Not only that, but the 
thought that occurred to me was that I could show you instances that 
would go to prove that we are doing much better. Suffice it to 
mention two. Some years ago two of the inspectors of the Board of 
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Regents of the State of New York visited one of the Catholic colleges 
in the State of New York, personally attending some of the lower 
schools in the preparatory department—the high school department of 
that Catholic institution. They were so much impressed by the results 
shown in the methods of teaching Latin there, that for four years 
afterward, to my knowledge, there were visitors calling from different 
sections of the State of New York, saying that they had been sent 
there by these inspectors to learn how to teach Latin, to learn how 
it was being taught there. 

The other instance is of more recent date. A graduate of Har- 
vard, conversing with me a short time ago in connection with secur- 
ing his services to act as judge in a debate, said to me: “I am very 
glad to have an opportunity to visit a Catholic college. I am very 
much ashamed of myself, after being so long in this town, not to 
have visited the St. Louis University. I will tell you why I am 
anxious to visit your institution; it is because I have always been 
anxious to find out how you teach Latin. I have met with the results 
of your teaching, have seen them in many places, have met with the 
graduates of your schools and have heard from others that your 
teaching of Latin is something of which we have not yet found the 
secret,” meaning by ‘we’ those with whom he was associated as an 
official in educational matters, controlling high schools and non-Cath- 
olic institutions. 

We have a system of teaching Latin in our schools of which 
we are not only proud, but those outside are very ready to admit they 
have a great deal to learn. 

Very Rev. W. B. Rogers, S. J.—One thought which occurred to 
me in the teaching of Latin in our colleges was this. We spend a 
great deal of time in learning the grammar and the syntax very thor- 
oughly, and after this is done, we are not so insistent upon applying it. 
When we start an author, we read a few pages and try to study every 
line, every word, every sentence—analyze the parts, construe, etc. 
After having seen ten or twelve pages of an author, we take up another 
author considerably harder. We go on in that way all through the 
college course—harder, harder, harder. When the student’ gets 
through, he is not aware of the fact that he could take those first 
authors and read them without much difficulty. It seems to me it 
would be better in the fourth or fifth year to read something of the 
easier authors of the second and third years. I think if that plan were 
adopted, our boys would read more easily. The outside institutions 
read more—more Virgil, more Cicero, more of different authors, and 
seem to interpret these authors better, but at the same time do not 
know as much Latin. 


Rev. Charles B. Moulinier, S. J.—I have nothing to: discuss, but 
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I should like to say a word in commendation of the paper, by way of 
personal expression of thanks to Father Schrantz for the labor, intelli- 
gence and generosity shown in the production of this paper and ia 
the presentation of it to the members of the Conference. 

. But with regard to the contents of the paper, there are two 
features that occurred to me that might be emphasized. The first 
is, the excellence of the paper in the principles enunciated as the foun- 
dation of teaching Latin and in details as far as they are put forth 
in the paper for the help of teaching Latin. If it be true, as I believe 
it is, that the principles are sound and fundamental, and the details 
helpful and suggestive, it follows that the paper would be at least a 
splendid beginning for the usual work in teaching Latin. As to the 
system of teaching Latin used in the Jesuit community, I think I am 
correct in saying that we agree almost entirely. I would say surely in 
regard to principle, and almost entirely in regard to other details of 
the teaching with this paper as a basis. 

If further it be true that this is the best system in principle and 
in detail, it naturally and easily follows that if we were to unite on 
some such system as set forth in the paper, our strength in teaching 
Latin would be increased very much throughout the country, and in 
consequence our effectiveness in teaching Latin and in college work 
furthered more and more. 

Father Moulinier moved a vote of thanks to Father Schrantz for 
his paper, which was carried unanimously. 


The Function and Scope of Philosophy in 
Catholic College Course. 


VERY REV. M. A. HEHIR, C. 8S. SP., PRESIDENT, PITTSBURG COLLEGE, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


The great and profound Plato defines philosophy as pistis epis- 
temes. By this definition he seems to suggest that philosophy has 
for object the ideal, and is identical with wisdom. Aristotle some- 
times employs philosophy in a general sense, so as to include all 
science, but generally he speaks of it as the science of being, as 
opposed to the subject matter of the special sciences. Philosophy 
is a study, an inquiry, a pursuit of knowledge, rather than 
knowledge itself. It is a study that takes all knowledge for its 
provinee, but, as in this study the human mind eannot deal with 
all the facts, it takes the most important, so that the aim of 
philosophy may be said to be to unify, or systematize, all the 
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sciences, and thus conduct the sciences themselves in their com- 
mon effort towards the attainment of truth. Nor does philosophy 
deal with the whole matter of any science, but with its funda- 
mental principles, its special method, and its chief conclusions. 
It is the great means by which knowledge as such is organized 
into a coherent whole, and consists in pointing out the first 
principles of each branch of knowledge, and the showing the 
dependence of those of one branch upon another. As philosophy 
thus compares and co-ordinates the fundamental principles, the 
methods and conclusions of the various sciences, it may be 
termed, in a certain sense, the Scientia Scientiarum. Its great 
function, then, is to put principles and methods into a systematic 
whole, so as to present conclusions in a harmonious and consistent 
manner, and attain truth with the greatest possible certainty. 

From a study of the catalogues of our Catholic Colleges 
in this country, we can see that philosophy is studied in most 
of them, and for a period of one or two years. It is studied 
for two years in by far the greater number and the study of 
philosophy is a part of the programme required for the con- 
ferring of the B. A. degree. The few colleges in which 
philosophy is not taught are chiefly those which are intended as 
petits seminaries—or feeders for diocesan seminaries. 

In several of the European countries, I speak chiefly of 
France, Germany, England and Ireland, the study of philosophy 
is not demanded for the B. A. degree. I must, however, make 
an exception in favor of France. In that country students from 
Catholic Colleges and Lycees are obliged to present philosophy, 
at least Logic, Metaphysics and Ethies, as a part of the pro- 
gramme for the baccalaureat. In Germany the College or Gym- 
nasium course does not inelude philosophy, though that course 
covers a period of some nine years. 

In the Royal University of Ireland, the B. A. degree may 
be secured without any knowledge of philosophy. In the 
London University it is well known that the various degrees do 
not call for a knowledge as great or as comprehensive as the 
same degrees do in Ireland; hence no philosophy is required for. 
the B. A. degree in London. In both, however, students may 
graduate in mental science. 
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There are in the United States about 500 non-Catholic 
colleges, most of them chartered by their respective states and 
conferring the degree of B. A. at the end of a four years’ 
course, and of the M. A. three years after graduation. The 
instruction given in philosophy was, during the last generation, 
meagre and rudimentary, but for the Master’s degree as 
required a knowledge of logic and of some theses. At present, 
however, an examination of the catalogues of the various non- 
Catholic colleges and universities causes some surprise by the 
revelation of the extent to which the philosophical department 
has advanced. 

The Eastern non-Catholic Colleges and Universities, about 
fifteen years ago, had usually only one or two instructors in 
philosophy with a few courses. Now their instructors may be 
numbered by the dozen and some of them boast of many courses 
in philosophy. Similar statements may be made concerning the 
Western Universities, as, for example, Michigan and Chicago, 
which can boast of philosophical departments, either from small 
beginnings, or created on a comprehensive plan that well may 
rival those of their older Eastern Sisters. “We see, especially 
during the past twenty years, both East and West, the estab- 
lishments of special foundations for philosophical study and 
inquiry in nearly all non-Catholie Colleges and Universities. 

The causes leading to this progress in philosophieal study, 
both in Catholic and non-Catholie Colleges, are numerous. ‘The 
general advance of higher edueation during the past generation 
would, no doubt, account for the impetus given to philosophical 
studies. It is only reasonable that they should enter into a 
generous emulation with the other higher studies. The en- 
largement and deepening of reflective thought, both within and 
without Colleges and Universities, had an influence to develop 
among educated men the desire for increased philosophical 
knowledge. One of the great reasons for the study of philosophy 
is to keep pace with the enlargement in other departments, 
especially in the department of special sciences. It may be said 
that the growth of special sciences and the great demand for 
specialization in recent years makes the study of philosophy not 
only a desideratum but even a necessity. 
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That philosophy ought to form a part of the curriculum of 
a Catholic college programme, few will deny. The primary 
end of education is, after all, to give a wider openness of mind 
to the student and a more flexible mode of thinking, and for 
this philosophy is the most important of all college studies. 
Philosophie study is synonomous with reflexion; if colleges 
are to turn out thoughtful men, they must not neglect or overlook 
the teaching of philosophy. The doctrines students take from 
their teachers are only of secondary importance, but to possess 
a living philosophic attitude of mind, to be able to take a personal 
look at things, to understand these and to harmonize them, are 
of more vital importance. The highest end of education, it has 
been said, is to prepare youth for self-education, and, for this, 
some training in philosophy is necessary. ‘‘The intellect which 
has been disciplined to the perfection of its powers, which knows 
and thinks while it knows, which has learned to leaven the dense 
mass of facts and events with the elastic foree of reason, such 
an intellect cannot be partial, cannot be exclusive, cannot be 
impetuous, cannot be at a loss, cannot but be patient, collected, 
and majestically calm, because it discerns the end in every be- 
ginning, the origin in every end, the law of every interruption, 
the limit in each delay, because it ever knows where it stands, 
and how its path lies from ‘one point to another’’. (Idea of a 
University. ) 

The necessity and advantages of philosophy in a general 
and even in an ordinary college course are nowhere better 
shown than in Leo XIII’s Encelyelical on scholastic philosophy. 
Speaking of the looseness of opinion of many men at the present 
day he says: ‘‘Who turns his attention to the bitter strifes 
of these days and seeks a reason for the troubles that vex 
public and private life, must come to the conclusion that a 
fruitful cause of the evils which now afflict, as well as of those 
which threaten us, lies in this: that false conclusions concerning 
divine and human things, which originated in the schools of 
philosophy, have crept into all the orders of the state. For since 
it is in the very nature of man to follow the guide of reason 
in his actions, if his intellect sins at all, his will soon follows; 
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and thus it happens that looseness of intellectual opinion in- 
fluences human actions and presents them. Whereas, on the 
other hand, if men be sound of mind and take their stand on 
true and solid principles, there will result a vast amount of 
benefits for the publie and the private good.’’ 

Explaining the advantages which all sttdies derive from 
philosophy, he says: ‘‘In short, all studies ought to find hope 
of advancement and promise of assistance in this restoration 
of philosophic discipline which we have proposed. The arts 
are wont to draw from philosophy, as from a wise mistress, 
sound judgment and right method, draw from it also their 
first spirit as from the common fount of life. When philosophy 
stood stainless in honor and wise in judgment, then, as facts 
and constant experience showed, the liberal arts flourished as 
never before or since; but, neglected and almost blotted out, they 
lay prone since philosophy began to lean to error and join hands 
with folly. Nor will the physical sciences, which are now in such 
great repute, and by the renown of so many inventions draw 
such universal admiration to themselves, suffer detriment, but 
find very great assistance in the re-establishment of the ancient 
philosophy. For the investigation of facts and the contempla- 
tion of nature is not alone sufficient for their profitable exercise 
and advance; but when facts have been established it is necessary 
to rise and apply ourselves to the study of the nature of corporeal 
things, to inquire into laws which govern them and the prin- 
ciples whence their order and varied unity and mutual attrac- 
tion in diversity arise. To such investigations, it is wonderful 
what force and light and aid the scholastic philosophy, if judi- 
ciously taught, would bring.”’ 

Again he shows how philosophy demonstrates faith. 

‘*Many of those, who, with minds alienated from the faith, 
hate Catholic institutions, claim reason as their sole mistress and 
guide. Now, we think that, apart from the supernatural help 
of God, nothing is better calculated to heal those minds and to 
bring them into favor with the Catholic faith than the solid 
doctrine of the Fathers and the Scholastics, who so clearly and 
forcibly demonstrate the firm foundations of the faith, its di-. 
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Vine origin, its certain truth, the arguments that sustained, the 
benefits that it has conferred on the human race, and its perfect 
accord with reason, in a manner to satisfy completely minds 
open to persuasion, however, unwilling and repugnant. Do- 
mestie and civil society even, which, as all see, is exposed to 
great danger from this plague of perverse opinions, would 
certainly enjoy a far more peaceful and secure existence if a 
more wholesome doctrine were taught in academies and schools.’’ 

Philosophy, he says, helps faith. ‘*Philosophy, if rightly 
made use of by the wise, in a certain way tends to smooth and 
fortify the road to true faith, and to prepare the souls of its 
diseiples for the fit reception of revelation.’’ 

It is the bulwark of faith, according to the same Pontiff. 
‘‘The duty of religiously defending the truth divinely delivered, 
and of resisting those who dare to oppose them, pertains to 
philosophic pursuits. Wherefore, it is the glory of philosophy 
to be esteemed as the bulwark of faith and the strong defense 
of religion. As the enemies of the Catholic name when about 
to attack religion, are in the habit of borrowing their weapons 
from the arguments of philsophers, so the defenders of sacred 
science draw many arguments from the store of philosophy which 
may serve to uphold revealed dogmas.’’ 

Sixtus V says: ‘‘That ready and close coherence of cause 
and effect, that order and array as of a disciplined army in 
battle, those clear definitions and distinctions, that strength of 
argument and those keen discussions, by which light is dis- 
tinguished from darkness, the true from the false, expose and 
strip naked, as it were, the falsehoods of heretics, wrapped 
around by a cloud of subterfuges and fallacies.”’ 

These extracts from the Encyclical of the late great Pontiff, 
Leo XIII, speak, it is true, of Scholastic philosophy and may be 
applicable chiefly to the course of philosophy as given in our 
Catholic Seminaries, but they also apply to the courses of 
philosophy as given in our Catholic colleges, whether the 
students are intended for the ecclesiastical state or for the 
professions—or even if they only desire a liberal education; for 
all should admit that philosophy ought to hold a prominent 
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place to give that refined culture which a liberal education 
is calculated to impart, and to enable professional and business 
men to judge of things and events by sound principles of justice 
and truth. 

With regard to the time to begin the study of philsosphy, 
it may be said that a great revolution of opinion has taken place 
in recent years, as for the study of philosophy itself; formerly 
it was deemed advisable to begin the study of philosophy after 
the completion of the classical course; at present many favor the 
idea of beginning philosophy, at least logic, somewhat earlier ; 
but a diversity of opinion on this question seems to have always 
existed. Socrates is on record as saying that philsosphy should 
be taught to boys about seventeen; Plato, in his Ideal Republic, 
recommends to postpone the teaching of philosophy until the 
age of thirty. Most now urge the study of philosophy at a 
somewhat earlier age. What reasons do they advance for an 
early study of philosophy? It appears desirable to give stu- 
dents, even at a somewhat unripe age, the opportunity of aec- 
quiring a taste for philosophic study so that some of them may 
pursue that study in riper years. 

In order to philosophize in a really earnest manner, an 
attitude of mind and sincere interest must be aequired. When 
the foundations of these are laid during the years spent in the 
college, we may see hours of leisure devoted to philosophic 
study and to philosophic pursuits; when the foundations have 
not been laid during the years of training, there is little hope 
for the study of philosophy in the occupations of a professional 
or commercial life. 

The prevalence of the custom of having philosophical 
courses oceur at the end of the college curriculum is probably 
due to the extensively entertained idea that philosophy is con- 
eerned with what is transcendent and comprehensible only 
through abstruse conceptions, and therefore beyond the ecapaci- 
ties of young minds. But philosophy is coneerned with the 
immanent as well as with the transcendent, and is within the 
possible range of the incipient intellect. The study of philosophy 
ought to begin when the faculty of self-determination begins 
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to assert itself. This faculty, merely as a faculty, in the 
beginning is formal; it is subject to error until it is developed, 
and therefore it requires limitation and guidanee, i. e. discipline, 
which is afforded especially by philosophy. Moreover some 
philosophy seems necessary for organizing progressive knowl- 
edge, or establishing, in the student’s mind relations between 
the distinet branches of knowledge he is pursuing. It may be 
added that philosophy is necessary for developing and perfecting 
the notion of self and the power of determination. Some go so 
far as to say that philosophical studies, at least logic, should 
be taken in the academic classes, in order to prepare the student 
in the college course for higher philosophical studies, which may 
be regarded as the crown of all scholastic life. 

To sum up what has been advanced in this necessarily 
brief essay on the function and seope of philosophy in the 
Catholic college course, I would say that the chief function 
of philosophy is to co-ordinate the various principles, methods 
and conclusions of the different sciences, in order to arrive at 
truth. The study of philosophy is now pursued both in Catholic 
and non-Catholic colleges and universities to a degree unknown 
to those of the past generation, owing to the advancement of 
higher studies in other branches and departments of science and 
the necessity felt for an equilibrium, so as to speak, in the mania 
manifested by our generation for specialization. The advan- 
tages of philosophy are too well known to the gentlemen who 
attend the conference to need more than a passing mention. 
With reference to the time to commence the study of philosophy, 
whilst many reasons may be advanced by those who favor an 
early study of logic at least and by those who would defer the 
study of philosophy until the end of the classical course, the 
fact is that at present most educators favor an early acquaintance 
with some philosophy, at least with logic. | Whether philosophy 
should extend through the junior and senior classes, or be 
confined to the senior class exclusively, is a matter on which 
there is not perfect uniformity. Both systems seem to prevail 
in our colleges. As was said in papers that were read on ‘‘The 
Ideal College’’ in Chicago at the first conference both systems 
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present many advantages. The one-year system gives an op- 
portunity for more concentration; the two-year system has the 
advantage of commencing logie earlier and safeguards the fruit 
of the classical edueation. It also saves time for eeclesiastical 
students and gives a more complete course of philosophy to our 
Catholie laity. Philosophy now more than ever should form a 
part of the liberal Christian education which professional and 
business men, and our laity in general have a right to receive. 
This I consider is a matter to which too much importance cannot 
be attached. Catholic colleges ought to so regulate their eurri- 
culum as to fit our Catholic young men who are to live in the 
world for the battle of life, to help them to be able to advance 
the cause of justice and of religion, to be ornaments of the 
society in which they move and of the Catholie chureh of which 
they should feel honored to be members. 


DISCUSSION. 


Father Gasson—I think the experience of all those in the school- 
room is that when logic is left to the senior year, boys are not able 
to familiarize themselves with the methods, and in consequence it is 
better to study logic earlier in the course. The other courses we may 
share with other colleges, but the study of truth as comprised in 
philosophy belongs to us alone, and therein lies our great strength. 
Consequently it seems to me that we cannot too strongly urge that 
our people be brought to see the need of sending our young men 
where they will receive a thorough foundation of philosophy. 

It seems to me if there is any part that needs to be developed, 
it is the ethical part. After all, the principles connected with the 
problems of today are those which our young men need. It seems to 
me it would be wise for every college to add a course of philosophy 
for outsiders to which women should be admitted. I think when one 
considers the large body of school teachers in our public schools who 
are liable to be indoctrinated with false principles of psychology, etc., 
we are convinced of the need of this. 

Father Conway, chairman—The study of philosophy is a matter 
of great importance, and I believe in the outside schools they have no 
such system of philosophy as we understand it. They simply get some 
notion of the vagaries of the human mind. Science is the knowledge 
of things by their causes, but they have rather, the knowledge of 
things by their monstrosities, by their aberrations. I can endors¢ 
what Father Gasson has said of the importance of the study of ethics. 
I know one of the members of the Supreme Court of the United States 
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—a man of national reputation, and probably the most illustrious mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of the United States, whom I have heard 
to say that the one regret of his life was that he did not stay in college 
until he had finished his course in ethics—that ever since he has felt 
weak in points in which he would have been greatly strengthened by 
the Catholic course of ethics. However, I do not suppose even his 
authority is necessary on such a subject. 

Father Rogers—I am sure we all appreciate the paper very highly. 
It was certainly very solid. I think that our students appreciate, too, 
the course of philosophy that is given them. In a course of philosophy 
of one year even, they say, “Why haven’t you given us more philos- 
ophy? It is worth more in our minds than anything we ever had.” 
Of course, had the course in philosophy been given very much earlier, 
they would not have appreciated it, because their minds would not 
have been developed sufficiently to understand the abstruse reasoning. 

I wonder sometimes whether it would not be well to strive to 
give them a better understanding of the philosophy that is taught in 
the schools outside the Catholic Church. We know that that philoso- 
phy is mostly the German philosophy. It is very hard to understand it. 
Probably the reason why Catholic universities do not explain it more 
is that it is not really philosphy. At the same time our graduates come 
in contact with young men of their own age who have given perhaps 
two or three years to the study of Kant and Hegel and the rest of 
the German philosophers, and have read very widely. And when they 
come to discuss this matter, our Catholic students are much at a loss 
to know what they are talking about and to meet their arguments. 
I find that not once or twice, but a number of times. Of course we 
cannot spread out too broadly in the time that we have, but at the 
same time it is well to consider if we could not send out our young 
men better equipped. 

Father Poland—I would like to speak concerning the point raised 
by Father Gasson of giving a course of philosophy to those who have 
never had an opportunity to study it at all. In almost all our large 
cities we have a great many young men who have entered the high 
schools, adopted some profession—some of them have attended the 
State universities, and have got what they know to be a false system 
of philosophy. We could get, I believe, in almost all our cities, large 
classes who would attend lectures on philosophy in the evenings. It 
is not necessary that they should be studying for degrees. I have had 
some experience, and I have found that some of those who profited 
most by the course were simply men who had gone to a high school or 
a law school or a medical school—young men who were not trying for a 
degree, but would attend perhaps one or two evenings a week. They 
turned out pretty solid Catholics, in the sense that they understood 
ethics especially as applied to their profession, which they would not 
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have understood otherwise. Sometimes there are men who are very 
good Catholics otherwise, but they know very little about ethics as 
applied to their profession. 

In regard to another point. I do not care to go with Father 
Rogers. I know that young men do go out who have studied Kant 
and Hegel and Fichte, and so on, for many years. They don’t under- 
stand either Kant or Hegel or any of them. Most of their studies 
have been historical studies. They have a very confused idea, just as 
those philosophers had a very confused idea of their systems, and I 
don’t think we can spend very much time in teaching what is wrong. 
I don’t think, in teaching chemistry, for instance, we should teach 
those false systems of chemistry that exist. It would be much better 
for us to teach our young men sound philosophy, then they would be 
able to answer objections that have anything in them. It is not 
necessary to know all the ins and outs of these things, any more 
than in order to know literature we should know unsound literature. 
We can defend our position in philosophy if we know our own phil- 
osophy thoroughly, so I think that the less time we spend in such 
subjects the better. I hope the Reverend Rector will excuse me for 
disagreeing with him. 

Rev. James Conway, S. J.—While it is true that often the prin- 
ciples are largely at variance with truth, it does not necessarily follow 
that either Kant and Hegel and Schiller or Hebert Spencer in the 
general trend of philosophy teaches everything wrong, and conse- 
quently it becomes a necessity on the part of a widely informed pro- 
fessor of philosophy to be thoroughly appointed and prepared with 
regard to the information concerning modern philosophy, to have had 
at least something more than a merely scrappy and excerptal infor- 
mation from the philosophers that are so much obtaining in our times. 
This is particularly true of Herbert Spencer’s philosophy. It is also 
true of the Positivist philosophy inaugurated by August Compte. Con- 
quently in order to speak with authority from our own standpoint, it 
is at present necessary, and it is becoming more and more imperative, 
as the large literature of philosophy is becoming more and more pop- 
ularized—it becomes necessary for our professors of philosophy to 
be appointed in this way in regard to modern philosophy. 

Now in regard to our scholastics. We have indeed in connection 
with this very important topic, outlined in a synoptic way what is the 
expression of every school on a given point of philosophy. This is 
characteristic, but I submit, Mr. Chairman, that while this is to a 
certain extent informing, it is not sufficiently informing to equip one 
to go into the schools and hold his own. He may be able to say, I 
know I am right, I have the correct principles, I am teaching what is 
true, because I have what has been established by the Church; but 
there is another feature and another phase of philosophy now-a-days, 
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and that is the apologetic, and it is the apology of Christian philosophy 
which is to get a hearing today. We must not so much dogmatize as 
enlarge and explain and spread the truth—spread it like the sunlight 
in the midst of the darkness. The literature and libraries of this 
modern philosophy are extensive and vast and deep, and there is much 
that is true. This is to be culled in such manner as to sift out the 
chaff. 

I believe it is more or less a matter of accepted truth to all of 
us here that there should be a connected course of philosophy, from 
the very first elements of logic to the last principles of ethics, but to 
one who has no principles of philosophy before his mind there are 
certain questions which are vital in modern life and which no professor 
of philosophy can possibly take upon himself to omit or pass over 
lightly—the principles of criteriology, advocating a certainty, a fixity, 
as against the Cartesian philosophy of doubt. 

Passing from the particular to the general principles, the prin- 
ciples, the principle of casualty should be insisted upon, which under- 
lies the very basis of philosophy. 

Finally, in the science of ethics, the function and scope of our 
philosophy should keep constantly in mind the principles that under- 
lie the constitution of the State. There are great minds today under- 


mining the Church’s idea of the State. These principles, put forth 
principally by Von Holst, have taken root upon modern thought. They 


are concentrated in the idea that the State is all. 

I may sum up by saying that the function and scope of modern 
philosophy, whether it be taught in the schools or to those outside 
should include the principle of the syllogism, the principle of cer- 
titude, the principle of casuality, also the principles of the com- 
position of matter, at least the immortality and reality of the soul; 
and in ethics, the principle of property and the constitutional and fun- 
damental principles of the State. 
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Federation of Alumni Associations of 
Catholic Colleges. 


REV. E. J. GLEESON, 8. J., ST. IGNATIUS COLLEGE, CHICAGO. 


I was asked for a paper on the Federation of Alumni Asso- 
ciations of Catholic Colleges. A partial federation of this kind 
was attempted fifteen years ago at the time of the meeting of 
the first Congress of Catholic laymen in Baltimore. The idea was 
then new, perhaps premature; but evidently it took root and 
has been growing and freeing itself maybe from some early 
misapprehensions, as to its nature and object. Associations do 
not originate their object, but the reverse. Is there an object 
ealling for a federation of Catholic Alumni Associations? With- 
out pretending to give a definite answer, I shall endeavor to 
suggest some material for discussion that may show whether 
such a federation be feasible, desirable and timely. 

The existence of the Association of Catholic Colleges is a 
recognition of the necessity at the present time of special efforts 
in the cause of Catholic education. Not the past indifference or 
negligence of the Church, but the spirit of the times is the cause 
of this. Catholics are in the world, but not of the world. They 
must struggle for both temporal and eternal welfare. Secular 
knowledge is indispensable for the former; religious training 
for the latter. Not chiefly because religion makes men better 
citizens, but because the temporal is a means to the eternal, the 
twofold training integrates the true, complete education. 

The world, absorbed in the temporal and ignoring the 
eternal is making extraordinary efforts to promote the secular 
and eliminate the religious element of education. If we would 
live up to the spirit and be faithful to the traditions of the 
Church, if we would preserve ourselves, attract and retain even 
the pupils of our own faith, we must keep pace with, nay, be 
in advance of the world not only in moral and religious education 
but also in the teaching of secular branches. Our inferiority 
in material resources should not discourage us, for if these are 
necessary to carry on educational work, they are not the measure 
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of its success, and their attractions and advantages are over- 
balanced in the minds of the discriminating by evidences of su- 
perior mental and moral training.. 

The promotion of Catholie edueation requires attention to 
two fields: to its internal perfection, and to its external assist- 
anee and defense. The Association of Catholic Colleges is com- 
posed of delegates immediately engaged, in one capacity or 
another, in edueational work. Their devotedness and experience 
in their avocation make them the proper and the more competent 
persons for work in the former field. In annual meetings, papers, 
discussions, they compare ideas and experiences to perfect 
methods of imparting secular learning and of inspiring it with 
a religious spirit. 

The sueeess of these efforts ean be greatly promoted by 
those who are not immediately engaged in edueational work. 
Many difficulties and much opposition must be encountered. 

Our efforts to seeure an edueation consistent with con- 
seience, do net enjoy the sympathy and the good will of all our 
non-catholie fellow citizens. There are few questions less un- 
derstood, or perhaps more misunderstood by even the fair 
minded, than the Catholic position on education; and few ques- 
tions which the secularizers are more willing and desirous to 
leave obscure or misrepresented. Although publie opinion does 
not always settle questions wisely and permanently, yet the 
immediateness of its influence makes it a world power today, and 
if Catholies allow it to be arrayed against them, they will pay 
dearly for it both from their pockets and in the privation of 
their natural and religious rights. 

Our teaching, at least of the secular branches, is represented 
as of inferior grade and ignored, while that of secular institu- 
tions is ceaselessly and extravagantly extolled and advertised: 
superiority, intellectual and especially social, is assumed and 
accorded to them to enlist unconscious vanity in their interest: 
lack of authority in their management and license in the student 
body are called up-to-date methods in harmony with the spirit 
of free institutions, while the reverse are branded as medieval : 
escapades, such as are unknown and unpardonable in Catholic 
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institutions, are investigated and passed over as excusable pranks 
of the vivaecity of vouth; unsectarian and even Catholie elubs 
are formed and encouraged in some of them, apparently to pro- 
fess a broad spirit but effectively to silence the Catholie con- 
science and inveigle Catholic youth: our separate Catholic 
schools are attributed to aversion to national assimilation: our 
protest against a double tax for edueation is interpreted as a 
demand for state support for our religion. 

State schools are so dereligionized, secularized, materialized. 
that even protestants who once lauded them as the bulwark of 
our liberties now see in them the cause of their empty churches. 
To extend the secularization of education, there are unmistak- 
able evidences of a tendeney to make religious schools practically 
impossible and bring all education under state control. Ex- 
travagant and ever inereasing expenditures give secular schools 
such superior material advantages and attractions and so in- 
crease the tax burden of those who for conscience sake maintain 
separate schools, as to make the latter financially almost impos- 
sible. There have been covert attempts to make attendance at 
state schools a qualification for eligibility to publie employment. 
Recent years have witnessed proposed state legislation to monop- 
olize the control of all education in the hands of the state or drive 
opponents from the field. 

Not only Catholie edueation but Catholie interests in 
general need champions. One of the principal agents in the 
formation of public opinion is the press, including under that 
term, newspapers, magazines, books, eneyclopedias, even text- 
books used in state schools and paid for in part by Catholic 
taxes. 

Are Catholies interests fairly dealt with in this vast and 
important field? In general the unsectarian press claims to wish 
to treat us fairly, notwithstanding the frequent grounds of com- 
plaint we have, even without being too sensitive. I believe most 
of them would be fair if it paid. Well, Catholics must make it 
pay, or at least make it unprofitable for them to misrepresent or 
ignore our rights. Again there is occasional legislation which 
is not purely civil, but intimately affects natural and religious 
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rights. Without defenders, these will be ignored or trampled 
on by the secularist. 

To all this it is sometimes answered that the American 
people are fair minded. Granting this to the fullest extent 
of its truth, let us remember that fairmindedness does not 
require our non-Catholic fellow citizens to devote their time to 
study out our claims, or inconvenience themselves to defend our 
rights. It only means that they are ready to give us a fair 
hearing, and would not consciously do us a manifest injustice. 
But they are unacquainted with our position, and from child- 
hood have been accustomed to misrepresentations of it. They 
expect us to come forward and manfully present and defend our 
rights, but have no sympathy with tardy grumblers. 

Besides our fairminded countrymen, there are bigots and 
enemies with whom we must reckon; men who would out-do 
French infidelity in this country if they could. To assume such 
a security or confidence in our own superiority or in the fair- 
mindedness of some of our fellow countrymen as to ignore this 
hostile element would be a folly deserving persecution. 

There is still another class, and a large one it is; a class 
indifferent to the intrinsic merits of religious questions, but 
prepared for any action that will further their social, business 
or political interests. Our action will determine whether they 
will be fair to us or not. Our Lord foretold that the world 
would be opposed to us. With it there can be neither concilia- 
tion nor compromise. Perhaps it is better so. It keeps our 
faith alive and active. We must fight the world, be assimilated 
to it or crushed by it. 

It has often been remarked that public men ean with im- 
punity be indifferent to, ignore, or even antagonize Catholic 
claims and interests even bidding for Catholic patronage by 
professions of broad-mindedness and fair promises. Several 
explanations of this phenomenon have been offered. The fair- 
minded it is said do so uneonsciously, through ignorance. If 
such be the reason, the fault is our own and the remedy in our 
power. Another explanation offered is, that they know 
Catholics to be peaceful, law-abiding citizens, who act, not on 
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the principle that the end justifies the means, but according to 
their judgment and conscience, and do not determine their politi- 
eal affiliations and opinions by religion; so the self-seekers and 
time-servers think it better policy to conciliate others who might 
cause them trouble. If such be the reason it is highly com- 
plimentary to Catholics, and we cannot conscientiously falsify 
or remove it. But we can conscientiously show them that much 
less will we take our religion from polities, and that we will make 
it unprofitable for them to interfere with our natural and reli- 
gious rights under masks of business or polities. 

Still another reason is sometimes given; namely that, not- 
withstanding our numbers, we are weak for want of organiza- 
tion. Will the proposed federation help to remove this reason? 

There is an object then, a field in which even those not 
immediately engaged in educational work may contribute much 
to its promotion, and to Catholic interests in general; an object 
that calls for men, devoted and equipped with education, char- 
acter, standing in the community; and wealth will be no draw- 
back to their influence. Where are they? Have we such men? 
Our one hundred and eighty Catholic colleges annually send 
forth several thousand graduates. To whom ean Catholic edu- 
cation and Catholic interests more justly look for champions? 
If after graduation the relations of the alumni with Alma Mater 
and with one another be only pleasant recollections or social 
evenings, then our colleges but create power to be spent or 
squandered, if not left to our enemies to use against us as they 
do in France. To accomplish anything in the noble field I have 
pointed out, they must be organized. 

Organization, which economizes, directs and increases power 
is indispensable to success at the present day. It may be carried 
to excess, submerge individuality, mask ambition and selfishness, 
enable master minds to marshall multitudes in their private in- 
terest; it may be a passing sociological phenomenon which will 
have its reaction; but it is a power of the day against which 
individual effort is vain. To an extent it is natural and the 
dictate of reason. Individuals naturally unite in societies; small 
societies tend to combine into larger ones. All things tend to 
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unity, the principle of order. Our Lord established His chureh 
and wished it to embrace all men. Our enemies are organized 
against us. We must meet them with organization or be 
crushed. 

Alumni Associations aim, through organization, to preserve, 
economize, increase, utilize the power created by college training. 
1 have sometimes heard it asked, even in unexpected quarters, 
‘*Of what good are Alumni Associations ?’’ Perhaps the question 
arises because some Alumni Associations give too much attention 
to mere social features; or they have only a weak bond of union; 
or enthusiasts build air eastles the collapse of which disbands 
them. Every human institution has accompanying weaknesses 
and evils. Are none therefore to be attempted? Let the colleges 
keep their alumni together even though neither numerous nor 
always enthusiastic, a working nucleus will be a seed of power. 
In times of peace, social features will attract them, intellectual 
and religious exercises will improve them and union will make 
them ready for action if occasion arise. If the world knows that 
we are organized it will hesitate to attack. 

Washington’s maxim, ‘‘To be prepared for war is the best 
means to promote peace,’’ apples here. An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure. The presumption is in favor of the 
Alumni Associations. Their very existence is evidence that a 
need is recognized and that they are considered the remedy; 
their continuance, inerease and development prove that their 
object is worthy, important and attainable. They offer a quid 
pro quo, and the benefits are mutual. In the constitutions of 
all Alumni Associations, however different in wording, the 
main object is declared to be substantially the same as that of 
the Alma Mater herself. This benefits the alumnus. The 
vraduate soon discovers that, though his school days are over, 
his education is only fairly begun. The Alumni Association 
enables him to continue somewhat in the atmosphere of learn- 


—_— 
ing; preserve his relish for knowledge and virtue when thrown 


into the whirl and attraction of business, polities, society; 
extends to him in practical life the fostering care and guidance 
that directed him safely through inexperienced youth. 
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Alma Mater is benefited by an Alumni Association. Her 
objects is promoted. The moral and social influence of a body 
of edueated gentlemen is very great. The gathering of such a 
body around an institution in acknowledgment of their gratitude 
and loyalty, of their appreciation and desire to further their 
object, is the best testimony to the worthiness of that object and 
to her fitness and suecess in attaining it. It encourages her, 
attracts the rising generations to her halls, extends and increases 
her influence. 

Every educational institution needs funds to start, develop 
and sustain itself. For reasons already alluded to, Catholic 
institutions especially experience financial difficulties. Not many 
of their Alumni have wealth so extensive as to justify the ex- 
pectation of rich endowments, though fortune could hardly be 
put to better use. Yet the combined efforts, generous in pro- 
portion to their means, of a loyal and devoted body of Alumni, 
will enable their Alma Mater not only to meet many an emer- 
gency, but even to keep abreast of the times in development. 

These mutual advantages are so manifest that Alumni Asso- 
ciations are formed or forming in all edueational institutions, 
from the university down almost to the kindergarten. 

Influential as is a local Alumni Association, its sphere and 
power are limited to the immediate interests of its members and 
its Alma Mater. There is a natural tendeney of kindred or- 
ganizations to unite. Lately our Holy Father, Pope Pius X, 
advised the federation of Catholic Young Men’s Societies in 
Italy. If large combinations become subservient to selfish ambi- 
tion or greed, they are diverted from their original purpose into 
powerful instruments of tyranny or injustice, or dissolve through 
internal dissensions. But directed and maintained in the unsel- 


fish pursuit of a common and worthy object, they economize and 
increase power and readily obtain beneficial results beyond the 
reach of smaller societies. 


There is no conelusive objective reason against the feasi- 
bility of a federation of Alumni Associations of Catholic Col- 
leges. There are difficulties which seem more subjective than 
objective. 
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One is the difficulty of realizing and appreciating the object 
and of keeping within its sphere. I have endeavored to point 
out the object and certainly it is worthy, important and a com- 
mon one. 

Another regards the kind and degree of organization. Some 
may advoeate not a federation, but a national alumni association 
which would largely absorb the individuality of local organiza- 
tions, determine their conditions of membership and interfere 
with their action. Others would advise mere federation for 
co-operation in common interests, leaving to each local associa- 
tion its complete autonomy. 

Some again might expect complete and perfect organization 
from the very start. In the physical order the only creature 
of which we ean be sure that it began existence in full maturity, 
is the first man; the rest of the physical order, and much more 
the social order, follow the natural law of simple beginning and 
general development. 

Again some might want a national committee composed of 
one or two delegates from each local association, to meet annually, 
in a different city each time, to discuss and transact business. 
A little reflection will show that this is equally impracticable 
and unnecessary. A small general committee in communication 
with the local secretaries could ordinarily attend to all common 
business, while occasions such as the present would furnish 
opportunity for meetings. There is another point as important 
as it is difficult to settle; namely, the affiliation of alumni living 
at a distance from their Alma Mater, with the association of their 
place of residence. The federation attempted in 1889, originated 
from observing in our large cities associations and clubs which 
did not restrict membership to the alumni of any particular 
university or college. Alumni of Catholic institutions, living at 
a distance from their Alma Mater and having no similar 
Catholic organization, joined them, and were exposed to influence 
unfavorable to a Catholic spirit. If a federation of Catholic 
Alumni Associations were to supply this want, we would save 
and utilize the forces we have created instead of allowing them 
to be spent or appropriated by others. 
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The feasibility of such a federation would seem to require: 
First, an object, definite, worthy, important, attainable by the 
federation. Such an object is the promotion of Catholic educa- 
tion in co-operation with the Association of Catholic Colleges, 
and of Catholic interests in general, in co-operation with the 
Federation of Catholic Societies. Secondly, it must be a feder- 
ation which will leave each local Alumni Association its full 
autonomy. Thirdly, it must keep within its preper sphere, acting 
on broad common ground; any attempt to appropriate or divert 
its influence to private interests would be fatal to it. Co-opera- 
tion in the common cause seems to be all that is feasible and 
desirable. 


TENTATIVE SCHEME. 


1. Name: Federation of Alumni Associations of Catholic 
Colleges. 

2. Object: Co-operation in promotion of Catholie Edu- 
cation and of Catholic interests in general. 

3. Members: Alumni Associations of Catholic Institu- 
tions of College grade. 

4. Kind of organization: A federation; each local asso- 
ciation retaining it own autonomy and one vote in the federa- 
tion. 

5. Officers: .A small general committee; its members, term 
of office, manner of selection to be determined by agreement of 
the local associations. 

6. Communieation between the general committee and the 
secretaries of local associations can keep all informed of matters 
requiring united action. Whether matters of importance arise 
or not, the general committee and local associations should 
communicate annually to keep in touch with each other. 

7. Alumni living at a distance from their Alma Mater 
should in some way be connected with the local organization of 
their place of residence. 

8. Expenses: The only ordinary expenses would be for 
printing, stationery, postage of the general committee. This 
could be met by private generosity or by a small annual levy; 
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extraordinary expenses, by special levy with consent of local 
associations. 

9. Meetings: If the general committee be small and its 
members not far distant from one another, it can easily arrange 
for annual or occasional meetings. Occasions such as confer- 
ences of the Association of Catholic Colleges, would furnish op- 
portunity for general gatherings. 

N. B. No. 7, above, though desirable, is not essential to 
federation, and its acceptance may be left to the option of each 
local association. To refuse to federate on account of this or 
any other minor or non-essential condition, is like the unwilling- 
ness of brothers to help one another against a common and 
mortal enemy on account of some trivial difference of opinion ; 
it is remaining divided that we may fall, where united we 
could stand. If the warnings of the times do not show us the 
necessity of uniting now, persecution may drive us together 
after having suffered untold evils, or perhaps as in France, may 
make union too late or impossible. 

DISCUSSION. 


Father Murphy—The difficulty that presented itself to me is in 
a line with the difficulty raised by one of the laymen here the other 
day, in connection with the discussion of Catholic students going to 
non-Catholic colleges. An answer would be found, the gentleman said, 
by asking the laity. It seems to me in this matter, one consideration 
we ought not to overlook would be to ask the laymen, the members 
of these associations. I have heard this question brought up and 
discussed a great many times within the last 15 years, and at every 
discussion there seemed a wide diversity of opinion, and every time 
it has been brought up the alumni in joint meetings and at alumni ban- 
quets have fought shy of anything like a vote. Therefore I think it 
is advisable to know what the alumni themselves think about it. It 
is something in which we cannot have so much interest. 

The alumni associations are different in different places. In 
some places they admit only those that have an A. B. degree, and the 
question arises frequently as to whether they should admit old stu- 
dents of the college or any who do not have more than the degree in 
science, B. S., etc. I have in mind some associations in which they 
stand out very strongly against the admission of any who do not have 
the A. B. degree; in other places they stand out strongly against the 
admission of those who have not graduated from the college at least 
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with some degree. Can it be expected they will federate in an asso- 
ciation in which they will be in common membership with the alumni 
associations of other colleges that do not place quite so much emphasis 
on these matters? I very much fear one of the greatest obstacles will 
be found in the name itself—-Alumni Associations. Since all are not 
the same, some will not consent to federate very closely with other 
associations of other Catholic colleges. 








Parish School Department. 


Chird Annual Conference of Diocesan 
Representatives of Catholic 
Parish Schools. 





Report of Proceedings. 


TUESDAY, JULY 12, 1904. 


In the absence of the president, Rt. Rev. T. J. Conaty, the 
school conference was called to order by the secretary at 11:30 
a. m. in Library Hall, St. Louis University. He announced 
that he would entertain a motion to select a chairman. On 
motion, duly seconded, Rev. Louis 8S. Walsh, chairman of the 
committee on organization, was selected as chairman of the 
conference. A paper was read by Rev. Walter J. Shanley, on 
“*The Teaching of Catechism and Bible History.”’ 

After the discussion of the paper, the secretary was di- 
rected to read the report of the committee on organiza- 
tion.* A motion was made to appoint a committee of 
three on organization and empower them to meet’ with 
committees from the colleges and seminaries and formulate a 
plan of association; aiso to consider articles of organization for 
the school conference, and other matters pertaining to organiza- 
tion. The motion was amended to inelude the chairman of the 
conference as a member of the committee and duly carried. 
Revs. L. S. Walsh, F. W. Howard and T. A. Thornton were 
the committee selected. A committee on resolutions was ap- 
pointed and requested to report before the close of the con- 
ference. The committee consisted of Rev. J. J. Toomey, chair- 
man; Very Rev. B. J. Mulligan, Rev. W. J. Shanley, Rev. J. 
Wegmann and Very Rev. Joseph Glass, C. M. The conference 
authorized the employment of a stenographer. The treasurer, 
Rev. W. J. Shanley read his report which was accepted. The 
conference adjourned at 1 p. m. 

*See pages 23 and 24, 














PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 13. 


The session was opened at 11 a. m. The chairman an- 
nounced that the treasurer would receive the assessment for 
expenses from those who were ready to pay. Copies of a plan 
of organization for the school department were distributed and 
the members were requested to read them, and be prepared to 
take action the next day. A paper was then read by Rev. L. W. 
Mulhane on the ‘‘Organization of a School.’’ At the conclusion 
of the discussion, the following letter from Bishop Spalding 
was read and received with applause: 

St. Mary’s Cathedral, Peoria, Ill., July 9, 1904. 

Dear Father Howard: In reply to your note permit me to 
say that in my opinion the annual school conference, if intelli- 
gently directed, is destined to be of great service to the cause 
of Catholic education. 

It should promote the work of diocesan supervision and ex- 
amination of schools. The best system is probably that adopted 
in Philadelphia and elsewhere where a competent priest is as- 
signed to this work. In this diocese the dean is at the head of the 
examiners for his district, and this system can be made efficient. 
There is little hope of. having uniformly good schools, unless 
the pastors can be induced to assume daily personal supervision. 
The seminaries should carry out the decree of the Baltimore 
council and give their students a course of practical pedagogies. 

There are no more zealous and willing teachers in the world 
than our sisters, and if they receive the enlightened assistance 
of pastors there will be little difficulty in raising the average 
excellence of the parochial schools high enough to compel 
recognition from all fair-minded observers. The conference will 
accomplish great and lasting good if there is some one to inspire 
its members with a sense of the vital importance of the work 
they have in hand. Very truly yours, 

J. L. SPALDING, 
Bishop of Peoria. 
After announcements the meeting adjourned. 


THURSDAY, JULY 14, 1904. 

The meeting was called to order by the chairman, Rev. Louis 

S. Walsh. There was an extended discussion on ‘‘Text Books’’ 
led by Revs. Joseph F. Smith and T. A. Thornton. A paper 
on ‘‘Language and Composition’’ was read by Brother Anthony. 
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At the end of the discussion of this paper, the chairman stated 
that there was a good deal of business to be transacted per- 
taining to the future welfare of the conference. He announced 
the order of topics. The committee on organization reported 
the constitution for the school department which was then read.* 

The motion was made that the constitution for the school 
department just read, be provisionally adopted by this confer- 
ence as a working basis for the ensuing year. The motion was 
seconded, and after consideration and discussion, unanimously 
earried. 

The committee on organization next offered the report of 
the joint committee of the three departments, on the plan of 
association.t The articles of organization recommended in this 
report were read and disecussed.{ It was the general opinion that 
there ought to be some association of the three departments and 
that the articles of organization offered a good working plan. The 
affairs of the association could be conducted on this basis for 
the ensuing year and this would give all time to come to a 
common understanding and suitable amendments if suggested 
eould be acted on. 

A motion was then made that the report of the committee 
on organization just read, be accepted and that the reeommen- 
dations set forth in that report be hereby adopted by the school 
department. The motion was carried. 

The chairman stated that the next business was the election 
of officers of the school department. Rev. L. 8S. Walsh of Bos- 
ton, was elected president; Rev. P. R. MeDevitt of Philadelphia, 
vice president; Rev. F. W. Howard of Columbus, O., secretary ; 
Rev. W. J. Shanley of Hartford, Conn., treasurer; Rev. J. J. 
Toomey of Dubuque and Rev. J. A. Wegmann of French Vil- 
lage, Ill., members of executive committee. The meeting ad- 
journed at this point for one-half hour, to join with the other 
departments and form the association and elect the general 
officers. 

When the members of the school department reconvened, 
Rev. T. A. Thornton was elected member of the executive board 


from the school department. 
* Printed at end of volume. t See page 33. ¢ Printed at end of volume. 
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The committee on resolutions made a report through the 
chairman, Rev. J. J. Toomey. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, and it was the 
sense of the meeting that they should be cireulated widely in 
the press, and that the members present should communicate 
them and the other proceedings of this conference to their re- 
spective bishops. 

The committee appointed at the conference in Philadelphia, 
to study plans for the organization of parish schools, asked that 
the report be deferred till the next annual meeting. The request 
was granted and the committee was continued, and the chairman 
of the committee was empowered to add other names to the same. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the officers of the confer- 
ence. Rey. L. S. Walsh expressed his appreciation on behalf of 
himself and colleagues, and returned thanks for the courtesy 
shown. He congratulated the members on the amount of work 
they had done, and he regarded this meeting as an earnest of 
greater and still more valuable work in the future. The meeting 


then adjourned. 
F. W. HOWARD, Secretary. 


Resolutions of Catholic Parish School Con- 
ference. 


As the object of the Catholic School Department of the 
Catholic Edueation Association of the United States is to aim 
at a closer union of all Catholic schools and to obtain an inter- 
change of ideas and information concerning Catholic education ; 
to present to the public the aims, the needs and the progress of 
the Catholie schools; to gradually tend towards greater and 
reasonable uniformity of standards and methods in the Catholie 
schools; to encourage the organization of diocesan and parish 
alumni and alumnae associations; as these aims of our depart- 
ment have been ably spoken for by the carefully prepared papers 
read at our meetings, and the necessity therefor accentuated by 
the intelligent and instructive discussion provoked by the subject 
matter treated, your committee respectfully submits: 

1. That we recall with no small degree of pardonable pride 
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and felicitate all who had part in its happy accomplishment the 
significant fact that a million and more of our children are being 
daily educated in our parish schools; that in competitive tests 
with children of the same age of schools not Catholic, the results 
are not unfavorable and that the progressiveness and thorough- 
ness of the instruction therein imparted is openly attested by 
many of our state school officials. 

2. That with the hope of hastening that much desired 
reasonable uniformity of standards and methods in Catholic 
schools we urge as far as local cireumstances may permit a yet 
more thorough and systematic system of grading. 

3. That as the principle which called into existence and 
maintains therein the Catholic parish school cannot be too much 
emphasized, and that as at no time perhaps in the life of a 
child is the friendship and fatherly direction of religion more 
needed than during those years spent in the study of those 
branches comprising the curriculum of the secondary school, 
we hail with genuine satisfaction the movement in favor of the 
Catholie high school. 

4. Realizing as we do that the impress of the teacher’s 
character is indelibly imprinted on the plastic child mind, and 
feeling that not alone knowledge but the science of the best 
methods of both acquiring and imparting information is neces- 
sary to the successful teacher, we rejoice in the many evidences 
given this conference of the practical development by our teach- 
ing orders of a thoroughly systematized normal training for the 
members of their communities. 

5. To the important end that our annual conferences may 
be productive of the greatest good to the greatest number, we 
respectfully request each delegate to bring to the attention of 
the reverend clergy and teachers of the diocese of which he is an 
accredited representative and in the manner approved by his 
ordinary, the proceedings of this conference. 

6. As a means of educating our people in devotion to the 
parish school and all that it represents, and of creating a more 
refined social and intellectual Catholic atmosphere, we recom- 
mend the formation of parish and diocesan alumni associations. 
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7. With pleasure we note the growing recognition of ‘the 
undeniable fact that our schools are meeting the requirements 
of the state in giving to their one million and more pupils a 
thorough and complete secular training. We trust the day may 
soon come when the splendid secular work done by our schools 
may be officially recognized and adequately compensated. We 
fully concur in the sentiment expressed by the American Fed- 
eration of Catholic Societies that while no public money should 
be expended for religious purposes adequate compensation for 
the secular instruction and for it alone imparted in our schools 
should be made. 

Rev. J. J. Toomey, Dubuque, Ia., chairman. 

Very Rev. D. MuLuican, Trenton, N. J. 

Very Rev. WALTER J. SHANLEY, Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. A. WEGMANN, Belleville, Ill. 

Rev. J. Guass, D. D., Los Angeles, Cali. 
Committee. 
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The Teaching of Catechism and Bible 
History. 


REV. WALTER J. SHANLEY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Christian Doctrine constitutes the most important branch 
in the curriculum of the parochial school. Its aim and purpes: 
are derived from the nature of religion which is not merely the 
knowledge of God and his law, but also the worship of God and 
the accordance of conduct with the Divine Will. The aim vi 
Christian doctrine is twofold: To impart knowledge of Christian 
Truths and to develop Christian life. It is not instruction 
merely, but principally education. 

‘*Tnstruetion,’’ says Mgr. Dupanloup, ‘‘provides the mind 
with the knowledge of certain things; education lifts up the 
whole soul. Instruction addresses itself directly only to the 
understanding; education forms at the same time the under- 
standing, the heart, the character and the conscience. To do 
the work of the Catechism, then, is not only to teach children 
Christianity, it is to educate them in Christianity. The question 
is not only how to instruct or how to make religion understood, 
but how to teach souls, to convert them, to make them love God; 
how to root out all the evil inclinations of these young hearts 
and to sow in them the seeds of all virtues; how to inspire them 
with a horror of evil and with the love of good. This is the 
end always to be kept in view.’’ 

The memory drill of the Catechism by which the study of 
Christian doctrine is made a mere school task, is not education 

This is teaching Catechism without teaching relig- 
ion. Education is the training of the mind, the heart, the 
character. Failure in religious education is due in a great 
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measure, not so much to defective text books, as to defective 
system and method in teaching, especially the neglect of a thor- 
ough eultivation of the religious sentiment and affections in the 
hearts of the children. In secular teaching we simply impart 
knowledge, but in religious teaching we must impart not only 
knowledge, but a spirit of devotion as well. We must teach faith 
and morals, faith which has to deal with belief and morals with 
action. 

One may know his Catechism and not his religion. Religion 
is pre-eminently a practical thing. The question of an efficient 
religious training for our children has risen to the dimensions 
of a great problem. It is the object of a new science—Catechetics 
an art which forms an important subject that has been fully 
investigated in Germany, whilst we have not yet grasped the 
truth that such a branch of knowledge exists. 

Psychological principles and _ classifications, theological 
technicalities and the results of countless experiences are investi- 
gated and compared in this new science. 

The Rev. Father Glancey, Religious Inspector in the Dio- 
cese of Birmingham, points out some of the errors in our teach- 
ing. 

‘‘T venture to submit the opinion that besides the great 
error of psychological principles, there are two other sources of 
error in our religious teaching. One regards the Catechisms 
themselves, or the form in which religious doctrine is expressed, 
The other regards the method in which religious doctrine is con- 
veyed to the children, viz.: the learning by rote of cut and dry 
formulas. A double obstacle is thus raised, as if to prevent re- 
ligious training from producing its full effect on youthful minds. 
All the efforts of zeal and ingenuity, all the expenditure of time 
and labor, are discounted or made half nugatory by the combined 
influence of these two fundamental mistakes. It has confirmed 
the old axiom that an automaton will not produce life and intel- 
ligence. Instead of smoothing away, it has inereased the difficulty 
of learning Catechism by increasing the bulk of sentences and 
the number of unnecessary words. It has given undue promi- 
nenee to the question and thrust the answer in the background. 
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Under the influence of this, the last state of the children has 
become worse than the first. Are our books rusty? Are our 
weapons broken or blunted? In a word, are our methods right 
or wrong? Are the instruments we are using adapted to the 
purpose for which they are intended ?”’ 

It is no wonder that multitudes of children subjected to this 
system eventually part with religion, for religion has not entered 
deeply into their lives. 

It it not expedient that the almost sole and only object 
proposed for children should be knowledge. The faculties of 
children are not a sort of mill, to be employed in grinding ques- 
tion and answer. Practices of piety, as well as questions of 
knowledge, should be instilled. There is a natural tendency to 
exalt knowledge at the expense of piety. But the child has not 
only an intellect to be developed, but also a moral nature to be 
trained. Conscience should be cultivated as well as memory. 
In the great after-struggle of life the child will be obliged to 
draw on its store of piety more largely than on its store of 
knowledge. 

It is so easy to interest children in religion and to make 
them love it, if we use the right method. Teaching is not train- 
ing. Children cannot learn from mere teaching. The engineer 
does not learn through lectures or reading that which is necessary 
to render him skillful. One may read innumerable letters on 
art, and yet never be able to sketch. A child is not taught music 
by a series of talks on music. He is not brought to do things by 
speculative considerations presented to him. Bishop Bellford 
states breadly that young Catholies throughout the world fall 
away easily in large numbers from the faith, and charges this 
result chiefly to defective religious education, and principally to 
defect of method. He claims that from an experience in teach- 
ing, from investigation and inquiries in several countries, from 
his reading, and from the expression of opinion provoked by his 
writings on the subject, he is justified in this appreciation, and 
is supported by many who are qualified to form a judgment on 
the subject. The Rev. Edward Carroll in The Pastoralia, a jour- 
nal for priests, lays down the thesis that the lamentable irreligion 
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of so many is due to their ignorance alone, and not to their sur- 
roundings; and that.this ignorance prevails amongst those who 
have ‘‘gone through the mill,’’ and who ‘‘have passed the regu- 
Jation examination and have enjoyed all the advantages that 
Catholie education in England can provide them with.”’ 

The fault, it is claimed, lies in the method of teaching. 

Ist. Religion is made a school task, and is taught solely 
with a view to examinations. 

2nd. The memory of the child is developed, but not the 
reason. The conscience, heart and imagination of the child are 
untouched. The instruction is addressed only to the memory, 
and the effect is to dry up and warp their powers and affections. 

One of the greatest authorities in England on religious 
education, Very Rev. Provost Wenham, inspector of the Diocese 
of Southworth, expresses most complete agreement with this 
opinion and lays the blame on rigid school methods of religious 
instruction, which is not ‘‘as at a mother’s knee,’’ or by the 
paternal instructions of a spiritual father training souls. 

Rev. Lord Archibald Douglas, another competent authority, 
asserts that the immense number of young people who collapse 
when their school life is over is due in great measure to the ‘‘ very 
widespread neglect and mismanagement of their education be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen.’’ 

They have no solid religious grasp. Their religion seems 
to be sitting loose on them, to be more an affair of the head than 
of the heart. 

It is claimed that the elementary schools of England and 
Ireland are defective in religious education, because there ‘is no 
religious education, only instruction. Religion is made an ad- 
ditional lesson. a question of drill, but the children receive no 
individual training. It is contended that the corporate will not 
serve them, when they will meet the temptations of life, not 
collectively, but individually. Mere drill will never enlist in- 
terest nor impel pupils to inquire further. Unless the truths are 
brought to the level of the children’s capacity, they may learn 
the text now and for now, and pass a brilliant examination, and 
yet neglect later to receive the sacraments. 
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The everlasting memorizing of the dead letter of the Cate- 
chism, without a thorough explanation of the same, is soui 
killing, is killing religion in the souls of our rising generation. 

The presentation of the dogmas to the child’s intellect, 
rather than to his memory, the greatest stress laid on the virtues 
of life, and more prominence given-to the beauty of Catholic 
worship, will produce better and more lasting results. 

Searamelli in his Directorium Mysticum says: ‘‘The Cate- 
chism most usually is not a familiar and intelligible instruction, 
but is a theological treatise, which, on account of its briefness, 
is more difficult to the comprehension of children and the ordi- 
nary faithful than the Summa of St. Thomas is to beginners 
in theology.’’ 

There are different systems of courses of Christian doctrine 
prescribed or proposed and followed in different schools. The 
best systems, though apparently radically different, can be re- 
duced to the course proposed by Bishop Dupanloup. As the 
standard according to which children are grouped for religious 
instruction differs from that of other studies, he makes the 
basis of classification the reception of the sacraments. 

The lower classes (first and second school years) will com- 
prise those children who have not yet received the sacraments, 
the middle grade (the third and fourth school years) those who 
are being prepared for the reception of the sacraments; the 
upper grade (fifth to eighth school years) those who have already 
received their first communion. 

Spirago intimates that a course of Christian doctrine must 
take into account principles which he regards as fundamental. 

1st. The principal subject of the first religious instruction 
is Bible history, for Catechetical instruction would be to no pur- 
pose with little children. 

2nd. The Catechism instruction must be spread out over 
two years at least. Experience has shown in this country that 
it takes longer. 

3rd. The Catechism is to be gone through at least twice. 
By means of detailed repetition truths are more clearly grasped. 
But the repetition must be more than a bare recapitulation. 
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As it is impossible in a grammar school course to deal with 
all narratives of Bible history, the teacher in the selection 
should be guided by the rule: ‘‘Non Multa sed Multum,’’ Not 
many things but much. 

Some diocesan programs fix thirty or forty Bible stories a 
year. In some schools in Germany, Bible history is taught in con- 
centric cycles from the lowest to the highest grade in Catechism. 
Knecht, who is an acknowledged authority, claims that the 
course should be so arranged that the children as they advance 
to higher grades, repeat the lessons heard in the lower grades. 

In the arrangement, the Bible series of the New Testament 
should precede those of the Old Testament, because they are 
easier, and because it is more important that children should 
know first the life of our Lord, than the lives of the personages 
of the Old Testament. Furthermore, the New Testament enables 
them to learn quicker of the truths of the Christian religion 
and the meaning of the Christian festivals. 

The best method is not the chronological order. At least 
for the lower grades the scripture history should be grouped 
round the central doctrines of our faith. This topical system 
demands that the same subjects be treated at the same time in 
the Bible history and Catechism class. In the upper grades 
where a text book of Bible history is used the chronological or- 
der is preferable. 

Efficiency of the catechist is the important element in relig- 
ious education. Ability is requisite, but knowledge is paramount. 
Bishop Stang, in his pastoral theology, asserts that a school does 
not deserve the name of a Catholic parochial school unless it is 
regularly visited by the priest for Catechetical instruction. He 
contends that the charge of teaching Catechism in schools cannot 
be left to the teachers, that no person except one who has studied 
theology is capable of teaching religion or imparting Catecheti- 
cal instruction. 

It may be necessary to depend in a great measure on the 
teachers for the religious instruction. It is the custom in some 
schools to congregate the children, especially the upper grades, 
in the assembly hall once a week for instruction by the priest, 
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and three times a week every quarter, when they are preparing 
for the reception of the sacraments. In large and busy parishes 
it is almost impossible for the priest to give daily instruction. 
As the teachers are not versed in theology, they cannot be 
efficient, unless their deficiency of knowledge be supplied. They 
can be assembled at intervals about once a month, and a course 
of Christian doctrine can be given them with proper disposition 
and orderly arrangement. The brothers and sisters who are 
charged with the education of our children are very faithful ond 
assiduous in discharging the responsible duty of imparting 
knowledge of religion, and in training the conscience of their 
pupils. 

It is very evident that the branch of Christian doctrine is 
very important in parochial school work. It is also clear that it 
is a difficult story. Its paramount importance demands ability, 
energy and perseverance in order to overcome its difficulties. 

Results will be commensurate with the labor expended. 
Thorough work will produce precious fruit and far-reaching 
consequences that cannot be measured. In the face of difficulty, 
our zeal, activity and patience are challenged by the glorious 
promise : 

‘‘They who instruct others unto justice shall shine like stars 
for all eternity.’’ 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev. P. R. McDevitt, superintendent of parish schools of Phila- 
delphia, said, that the religious education of the children of a parish 
is a very arduous and important duty and the responsibility rests with 
the priest. He cannot shift this responsibility entirely to other teach- 
ers, no matter how good they may be. It is to be feared that the 
school in some cases is looked upon as a relief from this responsibility. 
The work of the priest in this matter is absolutely necessary. The 
assemblage of the grades is not always a wise plan. Religious instruc- 
tion should be wisely, regularly, and systematically given in the parish 
school. All the blame for bad Catholics should not be placed on the 
school. One cause of the leakage is, that the schools are not supple- 
mented by organizations other than the school. There should be 
special effort made to look after the boys when they leave school, and 
interest them in their religion through some society organized for them. 

Rev. S. P. Huber, C. M., asked if some one could suggest methods 
of educating the conscience and heart of our children. 
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Rev. Walter J. Shanley stated, that the personal influence and 
direction of the priest in the work of religious instruction were all 
important for the purpose of training the conscience and the heart. 

Rev. T. A. Thornton, stated that it Was a hard thing to suggest 
methods beyond those recognized by all, and that each priest would 
have his own methods. He pointed out the influence of personal char- 
acter in training and forming the character of others. 

Rev. J. A. Wegmann stated, that many useful suggestions are to 
be found in all the standard works on Catechetics. He referred to the 
importance of the duty a priest has of spending a fixed time in the 
school rooms. He stated that no other care but that of sick calls, 
should interfere with the time allotted to religious instruction. In 
reply to a question about the importance of Sunday school, he stated 
that in a parish where religious instruction is given regularly in the 
school by the priest, the Sunday school is not so important. 

Rev. Wm. D. Hickey, in the discussion on Bible History, spoke of 
the supreme value of the study of the life of our Lord and the interest 
it has for little children. Catechetical instruction should be supple- 
mented by illustrations and stories drawn from the Scriptures, and es- 
pecially from incidents in the life of our Saviour. 


Che Organization of a School. 
REV. L. W. MULHANE, MT. VERNON, OHIO. 

In all manner and modes of thinking and writing, educa- 
tion is one of the most discussed questions of the day, and we 
Americans have gone education-mad to some extent. Much of 
the failure attributed to higher education today can be traced 
to faulty and misdirected primary education. The parochial 
school has become a distinct and prominent field in the work of 
every Catholic pastor, and as the child is father to the man, 
so the parochial school is the child of Catholic education and 
must be father to all higher education, hence the necessity of 
the ablest efforts being put forth to make our parochial schools 
second to none. Order is said to be Heaven’s first law, and order 
ought to be a chief element in our schools that will make for suc- 
cess. My theme is ‘‘the organization of a parochial school.’’ 

For years our schools have had to fight in many localities 
for their very existence, and consequently the question of 
existence took precedence of any system or organization. The 
school was built and equipped— perhaps only partly paid for, 
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and the zealous pastor, with a financial problem still worrying 
his brain, was apt to say: ‘‘ Well, there is the school, I have 
obeyed the law of the Plenary Council of Baltimore, the Bishop 
has blessed the building, the people are delighted, the children 
satisfied, the teachers the best I could procure; now why in the 
name of goodness must I be worried any more about it?’’ Ah, 
no, my good friend, you will find it for some time as unruly as 
the latest up-to-date automobile and you and you alone must be 
the guiding hand. You built it, yes—you are paying for it, yes; 
but you must organize it, and organizing it you must still man- 
age it. Let us have a quiet little chat on the subject. Let me 
place this proposition before you for consideration. A parish 
school is a little army and will never win victories unless details 
are looked after. The poet says: 
‘*Oh! ’tis easy 
To beget great deeds, but in the rearing of them— 
The treading in cold blood each mean detail 


And furze brake of half pertinent cireumstance— 
There lies the self-denial.’’ 


One of the contributing causes to failure is a woeful lack of 
details, in other words unity of aim and purpose. While I am 
no advoeate of iron-bound rigidity in our parochial school sys- 
tem, I am heartily in favor of some diocesan or provincial stand- 
ard that will make for unity, and in this paper beg leave to 
offer some suggestions and practical hints to that end. 

Organization must proceed on definite lines; too long has 
each pastor been left to his own sweet will, hence no harmony ; 
hence no general organization. Pre-eminently necessary in the 
first step toward organization is that the school must be well 
graded, each child knowing, realizing and appreciating just how 
much work is expected during each term or session. 

Again, I would make the unit of a school fifty. By that I 
mean fifty pupils, or about that number, should be placed in 
one room under the care of one teacher. I am opposed to any 
other system, such as one large study hall for all, and then 
retiring to class-rooms for recitations. This plan may do in eol- 
leges, academies and seminaries, but not in a parish school. 

To particularize, let us take a small school of 200 pupils, 
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taking for granted that an eight-year course is the one ordinarily 
in vogue, better known as a grammar school course. Then you 
would have four rooms, four teachers and two grades, or a two 
years’ course in each room, naming the first two years primary 
department, the next two intermediate, the next two second 
grammar, the last two first grammar. If you have a school with 
about 400 pupils, eight teachers and a one-year grade or course 
in each room, naming them the same as the smaller school, ex- 
cept adding A and B—primary A, first year; primary B, second 
year; intermediate A, third year; intermediate B, fourth year; 
second grammar A, fifth year; second grammar B, sixth year; 
first grammar A, seventh year; first grammar B, eighth year. 

This is an ideal organization, and of course supposes that 
boys and girls are taught in the same room; but if you have 
them in separate rooms the same system can be used. 

The ideal Catholic school, so far as this system works out, 
could be obtained where you had about 800 pupils—400 boys, 
400 girls—sixteen teachers, a year in each room, boys and girls 
separate. This mode of procedure at once simplifies your school ; 
your little army is marshaled into companies of fifty, each hav- 
ing its camp and its work. 

One of the evils of our present system, especially in crowded 
centers of population, is the overcrowding of our school rooms— 
for example, placing 100 or more pupils in one room and expect- 
ing one teacher to instruct this number in four or five branches. 
It is a crime against nature, hygiene, pupil and teacher. The 
excuse is often made that this is only done with the very little 
ones in primary departments. I answer, so much the more are 
you to be blamed. This is just as baneful as to place, as alas! 
is too often done, a young and inexperienced teacher in charge 
of the smallest pupils, the little beginners. It is a serious mis- 
take, because an experienced and capable teacher is as necessary, 
if not more so, in the commencement of their education, if you 
expect success at the close of their school career. 

The pastor, while superintendent of the school, ought to 
recognize the local superior (I am now supposing religious are 
in charge of our schools, as fortunately is the ease in most in- 
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stances), as the principal, and recognizing such a position, the 
principal ought to be responsible for the general welfare of the 
school and the superintendent ought to leave a wide margin to 
the experience and judgment of the principal and the principal’s 
assistant teachers, who, if at all capable, are in a position to have 
from daily and hourly experience as good, if not a better oppor- 
tunity, to learn to be wise and progressive. Aim above all things 
to have a definite system, and once adopting it don’t change until 
it has been given a fair trial. Our schools don’t want, don’t 
need and should not have autocrats in power, whether in superin- 
tendent, principal or assistants. Monthly reports to parents, ex- 
aminations at regular intervals, promotions from one class _ to 
another, and from one room to another, made a matter of merit 
and of honor—all these will make for the organization of a 
school. 

Time, too, is needed to infuse into a school a spirit of energy 
and zeal. Well-ordered and sane schoo! commencements at the 
end of the year are needed, but don’t allow them to be simply 
exhibitions—the little ones to appear on the stage to the tune 
of ragtime music or merely in the role of young vaudeville 
players or ballet dancers. It may please some foolish, doting 
mothers, but it will disgust sensible people. In the language of 
the day, ‘‘cut that out’’ of school commencements. ‘‘Oh! but 
we make money out of such affairs.’’ Yes, I know that is a 
plausible excuse—you make a paltry few dollars at the expense 
ot the good name of the Catholic school and of Catholic feeling. 
I am confident that just as fairs, pienies, bazaars and all else 
of this tribe are being slowly eliminated as the means of parish 
revenue, just so will school commencements and _ exhibitions 
eventually go their way as a means of revenue. 

This is an appropriate place to plead for free schools. While 
I am fully aware of the fact that very often it is a difficult 
financial problem, yet a free school has so many advantages 
in every way that no one once undertaking it will ever want 
to return to the pay system. It makes the school, as it should 
be, a parish institution, and hence interests everyone in its suc- 
cess. It eliminates so many objections that all pastors who have 
tried the plan are thoroughly convinced of its utility. 
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I find that one can classify our parochial schools as they 
exist today into three kinds: First, those schools dominated by 
European ideas and methods, often unconsciously ; second, those 
dominated by the American public school system idea; and lastly, 
those who, out of these two, are making an earnest effort to form, 
tashion and mould a distinetively American Catholie parochial 
school system. I am of the opinion that any pastor who carefully 
considers this view and keeps it constantly in mind will be very 
apt to easily solve many a difficulty. In the practical working 
of a school, in putting its every-day machinery into motion, one 
must keep constantly in mind that children are sharp, keen 
witted and quick to note. A child’s mind is as a rule very con- 
sistent in its deductions and conclusions, and when a school is 
managed in a haphazard way, the pupils will follow in the same 
way. One erying evil of modern education, we of all others 
should strive to keep from the doors of our schools, is the morbid 
desire on the part of so many (and in this number I include 
some over-zealous pastors and teachers) to over-eduecate, to cram 
the child’s mind with a lot of useless things that clog and befog 
the youthful brain. 

Let us not in organizing our parish schools slavishly imitate 
the state school system, but let us be wise and profit by its 
mistakes, which we have as a rule been only too keen to bring 
before the Catholie public. Over every parochial school in the 
land might well be carved in stone and written on every black- 
board of every room for benefit of pastor, parent, pupil and 
teacher these words: ‘‘This school was built and is maintained 
for the purpose of giving its pupils a common school and at the 
same time a common sense education.’’ 

While I lay no claim to any knowledge of the intricacies of 
the psychology of pedagogy, I do maintain that we are drifting 
into a lot of platitudes and bombast about our schools instead 
of getting down td hard, serious work in organizing our schools 
on some general plan, whether national, provincial or diocesan. 
Begin at least with the diocese, the most natural division. I 
make a plea for uniformity of text-books, for a uniform system 
of grading and classification, for a uniform system of examina- 
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tion and promotion, at least in each diocese, for without these 
the single schcol, no matter how well organized, will lead a for- 
lorn fight and often win a fruitless victory. This may not be 
gratefu 1 to some ears ;it may not be dubbed scholastic heresy ;and 
yet it may be ‘‘piis auribus offensiva’’—it may not be ‘‘secundum 
legem’’; but I feel like expressing myself in the words of the 
old Missouri ’squire up in the Knobs, who, when he gave 
a decision that an attorney pronounced against the statute law 
of the state, exclaimed: ‘‘Hang the law, this is horse sense.’’ So 
I say, hang all your platitudes and high-sounding phrases, 
gleaned from abstruse essays on pedagogy; this is plain, every- 
day, matter-of-fact experience, gathered from a score of years’ 
actual contact with the question. 

While localities and circumstances must most assuredly be 
taken into consideration, still we ought to be able to have a 
uniform system of parish school work in every diocese, and if 
possible in every ecclesiastical province, thus eliminating what 
has been the bane of our schools, the personal equation, that alas! 
too frequently is met with when an attempt is made toward 
uniformity. Without this you cannot hope to have well-organ- 
ized schools, a thing I hope desired by every diocesan school 
board in our land. We write over the flag of our country ‘‘E 
pluribus unum’’; let us plant that motto high above our whole 
system of education— parish school, high school, academy, semi- 
nary, college and university, and then the four Rs—Reading, 
’Riting, ’Rithmetic and Religion—will surely not fail us in this 
great work of Catholic education, to further the interests of 
which many of us have come many a weary mile to this city on 
the banks of the great river, whose very name recalls illustrious 
deeds and doings of early Catholic explorers, missionaries and 
educators. 

DISCUSSION. 


Dean B. J. Mulligan—We have all enjoyed this paper very much; 
the statements were clear and I think the points well brought out, and 
especially the one point of the need of an exact system in every school; 
a program—not in every class, but a general program leading to one 
end—for the whole school. 

Sometimes little difficulties occur. Teachers, of course, know 
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more than the pastor, about school business, and then, where there 
are no regular diocesan boards appointed, we have in many schools a 
plan of “go-as-you-please,’’ every room having a separate and distinct 
system of its own, and it leads to a great deal of confusion. 

I think this one point very essential to dwell upon, and to insist 
upon it that the School Board and pastor of the parish insist on every 
teacher doing his or her part and no more—and no less. That is by 
way of taking up no separate educational work which is not laid down 
or does not have the approval of the authorities. In this way, there 
is unity, and when a child comes up from a lower room, he falls 
naturally into the higher classes. I wish to make a few remarks with 
reference to free books. It seems that we could have them in a 
parish of any pretensions. It does not cost much. I have a school 
with over 900 pupils, and we furnish them free books, and it does not 
cost more than $200 a year. At the end of the year, we have them 
all brought in, look them over, have them rebound if necessary. Some- 
times the teachers can do a great deal towards keeping them in order 
and with the help of. the pupils, it costs the parish just a little more. 

I find that the rich are just as anxious to have free books as the 
poor. We have it understood that the books used are all alike—that 
none are to be used other than the ones we furnish. The system works 
well and we gather in very many children whose parents would make 
the objection that they were not able to buy the books. Of course they 
could, if they would, but they freqnently make use of these objections 
in order to be more free. And so, when we furnish the books those 
objections cannot be made. 

There is one point that I do not think the Father brought out 
and that is how to bring all the children into school. I think this is one 
of the most important points in the work of the pastor. The first 
thing is to make the school a good one, then it is necessary to get 
the people to talk about the school and have it understood that it is 
the best school in the town. One way we have tried, and we find it 
is doing this quite effectively. At the end of the year we have a 
public school exhibit of the work done in our school. This exhibit 
lasts for three or four days. The work is there, we invite all the 
people of the parish, as well as those not belonging to the church, 
public school teachers as well. 

I find that in six years I have just doubled the number of pupils 
and I attribute the increase in a great measure to the fact that the 
people see the work of the children. We do not hear any more crit- 
icism to the effect that the training received at our school is inferior 
to that of the public school; in fact, our work compares very favorably. 

A few years ago, when we were invited by the State Superinten- 
dent to unite with the state schools in a public exhibit, I advised some 
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of the pastors of our schools to take the work up with him. We had a 
room assigned to our use and the sisters went to work and arranged 
the exhibit and when the premiums were given out, we had more than 
two to one and there were several schools of the county represented. 


I merely say this to show that the genius is in our children and 
when brought out, our pupils are not only equal but in many cases 
superior to those of the other schools. We have even found that in 
many cases our children are superior because of course we have 
superior teachers, ladies who devote their lives to the worky ladies 
who do not go gadding around, those who give their entire lives to 
God and to the work of education. They ought to be better and they 
are better teachers—they command more respect and can make the 
children feel that it is more like home, and I believe that the good 
sisters are doing a great work, and that with the co-operation of the 
pastor and a little money to use in this direction, we can have better 
schools than we now have. But we have to do something to appeal 
to the public, it will not do for us to hide our light, we must take the 
light out from under the bushel. The way that I have referred to is a 
good one, get a room in which to exhibit the work, invite your people 
to come to it, no matter what kind of a room, school room or public 
hall, get the best work of the school and have it arranged there and 
the people will see it, and I believe that the people are pretty good 
judges; they will find that the Catholic children are not taught pray- 
ers alone; here they will see some figures, problems in algebra worked 
out, they will see grammar lessons, parsing and so on. 


I merely state these facts, which I think relate to the great neces- 
sity of bringing the children to school and keeping them there, and to 
do this, we must make the public feel that our school is worthy of 
respect. 

Rev. J. J. Burke—I would like to say one word about free schools 
and free text books. I know it is practical of course to have free 
schools where you have a large parish, a rich parish, but where you 
have a small parish and poor, you cannot have a free school at all. 
I used to think before I had a parish I would never have a school until 
I could have a free school, but now I believe that if I had a very large 
parish I would never have a free school because I think that things 
have worked out very well in our school—it is practically free, only 
50 cents, and those who cannot pay, do not have to and nobody knows 
who they are except the pastor. I believe that there is as large a 
percentage of the children in my parish attending school, if not a 
larger percentage, than in many others. 

Now as to free text books in our schools, I will not discuss that—it 
savors too much of socialism. 


Rev. F. W. Howard—I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the problem of 
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the free school with us, is more a matter of expediency than a question 
of principle. The support of the school is a parish obligation. In some 
places there is no difficulty in obtaining partial support by the school 
money of the children; in other places it is a detriment to the school 
and to the parish to require it. To make the school free is often the 
most effective way of putting the school on a thorough competing basis 


‘ with other schools, and also a means of simplifying the parish finances. 


Rev. J. J. Burke—I would like to ask one question in regard to 
the uniform system of schools in a diocese. I think there ought to be 
a uniform system of grading. Nearly all of the remarks in the paper 
read by Father Mulhane were practical, but I would like to know how 
we are going to get a uniform system? What would be the basis for 
such a uniform system of grading, promotion, etc? In my school, I 
follow the system of grading that is used in the city schools; some of 
the other schools follow the system used in the state schools—alto- 
gether different systems of grading. What is the basis to work from, 
or what can we do toward securing this result? 

Rev. H. C. Wienker—in regard to Father Mulhane’s paper, I agree 
with everything, only I would like to get information on one point: 

Can this system of grading be so arranged as to give the children 
who are quite talented, those who are especially bright and able to 
take this eight years’ course in from five to seven years, and to whom 
it seems: an injustice to be kept back with the others, would it be 
possible in the cases of the few more talented children to allow them 
to take the course in less time, rather than do them an injustice by 
keeping them with the class? 

Rev. L. W. Mulhane—My outline gave an eight years course. Of 
course they do not need to stay two years in a grade, if they can 
finish it in a year and a half. But I believe that a uniform plan can 
be devised for this; if they do it in the state schools, we can do it, 
but as I stated in my paper the bane of our school is the personal equa- 
tion. If you eliminate that, you solve the whole problem and the only 
power to eliminate it, is the power that wears the purple. 

Rev. J. J. Burke—The Father asked whether the course could be 
reduced, instead of adding one or two years to the course. The ques- 
tion was what we could do for the brighter pupil, to lessen the number 
of years it takes to complete the course. Now the way we do in 
our school, in the lower grades, say between the third and fourth or 
fourth and fifth, they are so nearly alike anyway, that it is easy to 
promote the children that are bright in the middle of the year, and 
those that are exceedingly bright and we see that it would be a detri- 
ment to their progress to keep them in the grade for a whole year, 
we promote during the latter part of January, to the next grade. We 
have done that with several children and we find that they keep up 
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with the grade to which they are promoted just as well as they did in 
the lower grade and sometimes the same pupils could be promoted 
twice in the eight year course, making it a six year course for them, 
but they necessarily have to be very bright to finish in that time. 

Rev. L. W. Mulhane—The pupils in Illinois must certainly be very 
bright. It is the exception when a scholar in our state can finish the 
course in less than eight years and we are not running the school for 
the exceptions—there must be a general rule. 

Rev. J. J. Burke—I am speaking of a few exceptions; the ques- 
tion referred to the exceptionally bright pupils. For those who are 
particularly bright, it would be detrimental to their progress to keep 
them in a grade another six months when they had finished the work 
of that grade. 

Rev. H. C. Wienker—These bright ones count for the most in the 
world. It is not a good plan to place them all under one general rule. 
If a child for two or three years can take it quite easy, has not much 
to do, he is apt to form the habit of not using all his talents. 

Rev. Chairman Walsh—I think the system of a double promotion 
occasionally, is one that is almost universal; to promote the very 
bright child, but it only applies to the very exceptional child and there 
are a great.many teachers who do not approve of this plan, because it 
is apt to lead to other difficulties and work a hardship upon the child 
for the next year and a half. i 

Rev. J. J. Toomey—The Rev. Chairman has about covered what I 
had to say. I think that Father Mulhane has tersely expressed him- 
self upon this subject; neither the European idea nor the American 
idea predominates, but there is a judicious mixture of both to make 
up the grades. It seems to me that with the course laid out which a 
child can complete at the age of 13, that child is a prodigy who can 
complete it thoroughly at the age of 10 or 11. 

Rev. J. A. Wegmann—I have a desire to express an idea which I 
am almost too timid to express. That is, that our schools are suffering 
too much under grading. There is a general idea that the more you 
grade a school, the more teachers you have, the better work you do 
in your school. 

I take very decided exceptions to the statement of Father Mul- 
hane, that a school containing 800 pupils would be an ideal school. 

The ideal Catholic school provides for the separation of the sexes; 
it has three rooms—that means six teachers. That, in my opinion, is 
the ideal school and I will give you a kind of an idea of my reason. 

If we talk about organizing a school we must not eliminate the 
child; it seems to me—the children should be the predominating sub- 
ject which we ought to consider. If we look over the soul of the child 
and the development of the mind of the child, we find there are three 
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stages in the life of the child. The first one in which the child learns 
mostly by imitation, and this continues up to the age of about 8 years; 
then comes the transition period which continues from the age of eight 
until about 11—during that period the child is gradually moving from 
imitation to an intelligent use of what it learns—it begins to under- 
stand—this is a transition period. Then the third period and that is 
the period of reason in which the child is to be taught by means of oral 
teaching and by means of text books—to apply, handle and use the 
rules. 

On these three periods I would base the organization of the 
school and hence, I would, if I could, secure six teachers to take charge 
of the work. 

I would call your attention to another idea; in the grades in the 
cities a child has six, seven, eight or nine teachers and perhaps more. 
You find that neither child nor pupil becomes acquainted with one 
another sufficiently to really do much good. A great deal was said at 
the meeting yesterday as to the individuality of the teacher and its 
effect upon the pupils. The child stays long enough in one room for the 
teacher to scarcely learn the names of the pupils, and in event one 
fails to pass an examination, he has to stay in that room and it be- 
comes a burden to the child—the other children say he was too ignor- 
ant, too lazy. It seems to me that in one year the influence of the 
teacher can scarcely be sufficiently felt. Therefore I say that the 
ideal school is not a graded school, but is the one where the teacher 
has the greatest opportunity to work upon the pupil sufficiently. 

Then we find that by having two grades in a room, you will find 
that while the teacher has the lower grade reciting, those in the higher 
class are given an opportunity to grasp perhaps something which they 
had not thoroughly mastered when they first went over it. It gives 
the opportunity to change from written to oral recitation. 

Rev. J. B. Mulligan—A while back the father was speaking of a 
school with six teachers. This seemed to me a wrong idea to bring 
up; we are working to give our children the best education that we can 
possibly give them to fit them for business in the world. I think it is 
a great mistake to return to primitive ideas of education when we can 
obviate the difficulties. We find that it reduces the work, makes the 
work much lighter for the teachers and brings better results by teach- 
ing our boys and girls together, occupying the same class rooms and 
using the same books. In this way, one teacher is not obliged to go 
over three and four sets of iessons in the same day. This has been 
tried in a great many schools—the teacher has not so much to do. 

My idea of a model school is to have but one grade in a room— 
don’t care how many pupils, may have fifty, may have forty, but one 
teacher to have one grade and have the boys and the girls together— 
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they do not work badly in this way, the emulation is good and I do 
not think that morally there are any bad effects. It lessens the work 
of the teacher. The teacher can do greater justice to the work in hand. 

I know it is the older idea, and perhaps it is the correct idea to 
keep the classes separate, but I do not think it has any bad effect to 
have the boys and girls in the same class room. We have got to be 
practical. When it comes to a plan of organization, we have got 
to come right down to book learning and the teacher will have ample 
time to get acquainted with the children and the children to get 
acquainted with him. 

When you show a child that next year he is going to be in a 
higher class—he is going to work to get there. 

I believe in frequent promotions—give the child a new teacher 
even if it is a change for the worse. Give him the idea that he is 
going up, up, up; he’ll work to go up higher. 

Put one grade in a room. In this way the teacher can give entire 
attention to that grade and does not have to repeat and the children 
have the entire time of the teacher given to them. 


Language and Composition. 
BROTHER ANTHONY, F. S. C., CHRISTIAN BROTHER'S COLLEGE, ST. 
LOUIS, MO. 

Most children experience in the writing of composition a 
difficulty which soon excites their repungance, their aversion 
even, if it is not prevented by a methodical and progressive 
preparation. There is nothing astonishing in this. Of all the 
specialties on the scholastic program none demands more prep- 
aration and personal efforts than the teaching of language. 

It is natural for pupils to have but little taste for com- 
position, especially if they have not been initiated by exercises, 
varied, interesting, progressive and always proportioned — to 
their intellectual culture. 

To compose is to construct in the domain of thought; now 
one cannot construct unless he have previously: collected the 
materials to be employed. For the pupils, the materials are the 
ideas and the words; and construction consists in grouping these 
words into propositions and sentences disposed in logical order. 

The special exercises preparatory to the writing of composi- 
tion consist, first, in the acquisition of ideas expressed by words, 
and judgments formulated by propositions ; second, in the forma- 
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tion of logical habits of mind, which will enable the pupil to 
link propositions into paragraphs. The teacher will add to these 
exercises oral language lessons and choice readings which will 
place before the pupils models for imitation. 

All these exercises develop the intellectual activity of the 
pupil and therefore they are of great importance. They are 
most intresting for the pupils as they excite their curiosity, fix 
their inconstaney and satisfy the mobility of their minds. But 
that these means may retain their educational value the teacher 
should be careful not to substitute his own observations, judg- 
ments and reflections for the personal work of the pupils. He 
should only excite and aid them to observe, reflect and judge— 
and then to give expression to their own ideas. 

Children as a rule know but a very small number of words 
and they are almost completely ignorant of the variety of rela- 
tions which these words have among themselves; hence their 
inability to construct phrases beyond the common-place of the 
language. It is astonishing how small a vocabulary even some 
grown people have. It has been estimated that the words habit- 
ually used by an uneducated laboring man in the country parts 
of England number only a few hundred. To enrich the vocabu- 
lary of pupils and to augment their stock of ideas should be the 
first care of a teacher. 

The study of a vocabulary comprises the search for words 
and the explanation of them; then language exercises, that is 
to say, the construction of sentences in which these words will be 
employed. In practice, these three elements should be united. 
Of what use would it be to pupils to know a new word if they 
were ignorant of its signification, and if they were not able to 
employ it properly in a sentence of their own making. 

The search for words, the meaning and the use of words, 
give occasion for a great variety of exercises. The simplest 
of these exercises have to do with the names and qualities of 
concrete and common objects, and with active verbs; they belong 
to the elementary course; others, as the names of abstract sub- 
stances, synonyms, definitions, the plain and figurative use of 
words, and families of groups of words, belong to the interme- 
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diate and higher courses. Of the number of words in the Eng- 
lish language estimated at from 30,000 to 100,000 the greater 
part are not in current use. It is the words in common use 
that ought to be taught to the pupils; names to designate beings ; 
adjectives to express the qualities that belong to these beings; 
active and passive verbs. You often hear the expression from 
children, ‘‘I know it, but I can’t say it,’’—a proof of the 
want of a vocabulary. Ludicrous examples in composition, defi- 
nition, ete., often follow from want of vocabulary and from not 
knowing the meaning of words. 

In teaching a vocabulary we ought to begin with exercises 
of intuition and observation which cause the pupils to make, as 
it were, an attentive tour of inspection of the world in which 
they live, but of which they are ignorant from want of observa- 
tion. After this we may enlarge the circle of investigation as 
well as that of ideas and terms. 

Now, let me give you examples of exercises in finding words. 
First let me present an exercise in isolated words. Find adjec- 
tives corresponding to certain nouns. Find adverbs corres- 
ponding to certain verbs. Add an adjective to each of the given 
nouns or vice versa. From the cause find the effect. ‘‘ What 
does the cutler make?’’ ‘‘The vintner?’’ From the effect find 
the cause. ‘‘Who made the knives?’’ ‘‘The wine?”’ ete. 

Add to a proposition the elements necessary to complete the 
sense. Go from the species to the genus, or to the individual. 
Go from the individual to the species or genus. 

Next we have exercises in enumerating beings or things. 
These may be suggested by actual observation, by the remem- 
brance of former observations, by reading, by pictures or by the 
association of ideas. We may ask the pupil what he sees in 
the class or what he saw at home, in church, in the ‘city, in the 
country or on a journey. The time given the pupils for 
composing and writing should be amply:sufficient and its dura- 
tion should be proportioned to their age and the nature of the 
subject treated. 

In order to proceed from the simple to the complex, from 
the easy to the difficult, it is preferable to present short com- 
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positions during the first weeks of the scholastie year. We 
should oceupy the pupils especially with exercises on words, sen- 
tenees and paragraphs. 

To prevent pupils from using words which they do not com- 
prehend, or from grouping those which they do not understand 
in sentences that have no sense, we should always choose sub- 
jects familiar to pupils of their age and surroundings. Thus 
they will be accustomed to observe what is around them, to give 
an account of their ideas and of their personal sentiments, and 
then to arrange and express all with feeling and with sincerity. 

Generally the elementary subjects should be leiters on the 
ordinary incidents of scholastic or family life, description of 
things seen, ete., never of imaginary subjects or of reveries in 
an unreal world. Thus the writing will not be a jugglery of 
words, nor a defiance of good sense. 

Imaginary subjects ought not to be presented absolutely 
nor should the pupils attempt them until after repeated exer- 
cises on real subjects, nor until we have given them the necessary 
elements of information. It is indispensable that the subjects 
proposed should be such as ean be easily treated by the class as 
a whole. We should never give subjects for which the pupils 
have not been prepared by previous exercises nor any that would 
be above their intellectual level. Holmes says that a thoroughly 
popular lecture ought to have nothing in it which 500 people 
cannot all take in at a flash just as it is uttered. ‘‘But I tell 
you,’’ he continues, ‘‘the average intellect of 500 people, taken 
as they come, is not very high.’’ 

Abstract subjects,—explanations of thoughts, maxims, dis- 
sertations, should ordinarily be reserved for pupils of the more 
advaneed classes. If circumstances require the teacher to begin 
them earlier, he should be careful to guide the pupils well so as 
not to allow them to be led astray. 

We should make the pupils write on practical subjects. 
There is a complaint that college graduates who have written 
grandiloquent essays on the ‘‘Philosophy of Shakespeare,’’ or 
who have debated the question as to who is the hero of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, or who have given disquisitions on ‘‘Innate 
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Ideas’’—cannot after graduation write correctly a simple ap- 
plication for a position, a promissory note, a receipt, a letter of 
introduction, or of condolence, or draw up a set of resolutions 
on the death of a fellow member of a society. 

Observation brings into use the five senses, the imagination, 
reflection, ete. It affords the teacher an opportunity for form- 
ing a variety of questions. Observation of pictures is very 
useful to cause the children to enumerate things which they 
know but imperfectly, or of which they have but a confused 
remembrance. 

The association of ideas is a fruitful source of enumeration. 
The exercise is used something like this: Give a word and ask 
the pupils to give words of which it awakens ideas. The answers 
will be various from the simple to the most complete. For a 
child the word ‘‘baker’’ will awaken the idea of ‘‘bread’’ and of 
an ‘‘oven.’’ A mind more developed will associate with it the 
ideas of wheat, miller, sifting, flour, yeast, fermentation, knead- 
ing, dough, ete. 

The grammatical functions, synonyms and their opposites, 
families of words, ete., furnish ample exercises in forming vo- 
eabulary. 

Without going farther in these preliminaries let me say 
something now on the subject in mind: ‘‘ What the teacher does 
is little ; that which he imposes is less still ; that which he suggests 
and causes to be done is everything.’’ 

It is necessary that the pupil should be initiated into the 
manner of finding ideas, of co-ordinating them, of expressing and 
developing them, and of correcting his work himself so as to 
perfect it. The ill-suecess of pupils in their literary essays is 
one of the complaints most often made by teachers; but perhaps 
the teachers do not busy themselves enough in searching for the 
cause of this ill-sueccess. 

Failure to initiate the pupil by means of preparatory exer- 
icses, and want of method in the work of composition are really 
the causes. 

The end which we should propose to ourselves in the work 
of composition is to lead the pupils progressively to observe 
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things well, to reflect on ideas, then to express with good sense, 
logic, and correctness what they believe on a subject. 

The true initiation into the art of writing would be a course 
of logic. ‘‘Before you write, learn to think,’’ but theoretical 
logie is neither indispensable to elementary exercises, nor is it 
within the reach of all the pupils. 

It is sufficient, then, to reduce it to some practical directions 
presented to the pupils in the measure of their capacity. 

It is necessary that composition be taught in all the classes 
with much care and regularity. We should devote to it two 
lessons a week. In the first we should require an account of 
the preceding subject, make a general correction, then have the 
pupils modify their work in accordance with these cvrrections. 
The second lesson should be devoted to the preparation and de- 
velopment of a new subject. 

To teach composition well considerable preparation is nec- 
essary on the part of the teacher. First there is the general 
preparation, which consists in maintaining in himself a taste 
and a facility for composition by a great application to write 
correctly his notes of lectures, his correspondence and the pre- 
paratory work for the different examinations to which he has 
to submit. 

Then there is the immediate preparation which consists, first, 
in foreseeing the ideas pertaining to the subject, choosing those 
most familiar to the children or at least those which are easy 
of comprehension ; second, in forming with these a plan adapted 
to the intelligence of the pupils and to the extent of the work 
which they will have to do; third, in foreseeing the talk on the 
subject which should be given at the beginning of the lesson; 
fourth, in writing the development of the subject which will be 
read publicly after the correction of the pupils’ work. This 
personal development will be better suited to the class than 
any other; nevertheless, if the teacher have not time to compose 
it, he will take care to supply its place by taking from some 
manual or pedagogical review a subject already treated. In my 
own classes I have often made use of the following plan: I 
would read an extract from some author; explain any word in 
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the extract that seemed to be above the comprehension of the 
pupils; then have them write the extract from memory; finally 
have them compare their work with the original. Franklin 
recommends a method similar to this and declares that he 
practiced it himself and owed to it whatever success he had at- 
tained in composition. 

Another method drawn from experience is this: Tell the 
class the substance of a short newspaper paragraph on some 
current topic and ask the pupils to reproduce it in their own 
language. Then have the original read for them and impress 
upon them the fact that the writer was once a pupil like them- 
selves and had to write exercises just as they were doing. What 
one has accomplished another can do. 

Another exercise is as follows: Take a sentence from Ruskin 
or from some other standard writer,—-a short one at first; place 
the words composing the sentence on the board promiscuously, 
then give the ideas you wish conveyed and require’ them to be 
expressed with the vocabulary on the board. When the work 
is finished have the original sentence placed on the board. The 
curiosity of the pupils will be excited to see how close they came 
to the original in expressing their ideas. 

There are two methods of searching for ideas relative to a 
given subject: First, evoke all those furnished by. direct or 
personal observation, reflection, memory of studies or reading 
and association of ideas; then write them briefly in the order 
in which they present themselves to the mind; second, follow 
the method of topies and amplification. The sources, the reper- 
toires of ideas to which we can have recourse for the develop- 
ment of subjects, are definition, enumeration of parts, deserip- 
tions, portraits, argument or demonstration, cause and effect, 
comparison, contrast, personal sentiments, ete. 

Only the elaboration of a logical plan can prevent disorder 
or digression in the ideas and give clearness and precision to 
the work. The plan of an essay is good if it joins unity and 
proportion of parts to progress towards the same general effect 
or conclusion. 

Practically the arrangement of a plan consists in choosing 
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from the ideas collected those which we judge useful to be de- 
veloped and arranging them in the order determined by their 
importance and the end to be attained. 

There are various kinds of plans; the symmetrical plan 
consisting of only two parts which are as it were opposed to 
each other; the retrospective plan in which one begins with the 
central point of the subject, bringing in afterwards antecedent 
ideas; the chronological plan which follows the natural suc- 
cession of events; the simple plan in which are described sites, 
persons, ete., in the order in which they present themselves; 
the organic or artistic plan in which eare is taken to present the 
principal idea in relief which goes on increasing from the be- 
ginning to conclusion. 

The point of view from which we are to consider a subject 
being determined, we examine the ideas which we have collected. 
On reflection the central and dominant idea will soon appear, 
also the idea for beginning, and that for the conclusion, and two 
or three principal ideas around which the others will group 
themselves by affinity. Every idea collected is marked by a let- 
ter or a number, B for instance for the opening idea, C for 
the concluding idea. Denote the principal ideas under these by 
numbers or small letters. During the examination certain ideas 
will appear commonplace or in bad or doubtful taste, others as 
digressions or repetitions. It is necessary to suppress these 
without pity. This expurgation is necessary for unity of plan. 

As an illustration let us make a plan for the description of 
a city market. Let us suppose that the ideas suggested in the 
collective preparation are written on the board or in the exercise 
copies. By appropriate questions the teacher elicits the idea 
which can be chosen as the dominant one for the subject; the 
bustle, the movement, the noise which reigns in the market. 
This should be found in every part of the plan. The indications 
of place, of season, of time will enter naturally enough into the 
beginning of the subject. We will mark with a B that which 
struck us first in the market—the general glance at the piace 
with the noise concourse of people, dealers, buyers and the 
articles for sale. We will mark with a (1) or (a) the ideas which 
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relate to this. We afterwards go to certain particularly animated 
quarters ; this is the second point and we mark with a (2) or (b) 
the ideas which relate to it. The animation increases as the hour 
approaches for the close of the market and the countrymen take 
what they have bought and get ready to return to their homes. 
These are the ideas of the conclusion and are marked C. Thus 
in the ideas collected the following distinctions will be made: 

(B) The animation every morning in the market. 

(I) The dealers are so numerous that the place is not large 
enough and they go out on the sidewalks surrounding the market. 

(II) They group themselves according to the nature of their 
products: Fish, vegetables, fruit, poultry, flowers, ete. 

(IIIT) What movement! What cries! What appeals! What ° 
a variety of odor! 

(C) Now then hasten, for at 9 o’clock the place will be 
closed. 

(1) Two parts are particularly interesting and animated, 
the fish department and the fruit department. 

(II) Types of the fish dealers and the buyers. 

(III) Those who are found in the market: the economical 
man, the steward of a great house or hotel, the procurator of a 
convent, Little Sisters of the Poor, ete. 

(IV) The market with all its bustle is necessary to give 
provisions to the city; the country finds there its profits; we 
see the dependence of one on the other. 

This plan can be reduced and will be sufficiently clear as 
follows: 

(B) Rapid description of a market place on a morning in 


June. 
(1) General glanee. Animation of the crowd of buyers and 


sellers. Variety of products for sale. Types of country people 
bringing for sale the product of their gardens or of their farms. 
Types of the buyers and of the loungers. 

(II) Special parts of the market. The fish dealers and their 
eustomers. Dialogues heard. The fruit dealers. Dialogues 
heard. 

(C) Inereased animation as the hour for closing approaches. 
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Final reflections. Dependence of the city and the country on each 
other. 

We might remark to the pupils that it would be allowable 
to begin abruptly by giving a lively description of the anima- 
tion in the market; then introduce as incidents, circumstances 
of place, time, ete. 

The work of making a plan for a composition is one of the 
most profitable for pupils. We should use it often, especially at 
the beginning of the session and at the approach of the final 
examinations. 

Instead of always proposing the subject at the moment when 
it is to be written and obliging the pupils to compose imme- 
diately whatever may be their state of mind it would be well from 
time to time to give the subject a week or so in advance. The 
ideas would then be collected more abundantly, distributed with 
more order, grasped with a certain degree of art, and the pu- 
pils would aequire more taste for the work. In the higher 
classes we may adopt less laborious plans. For instance, divide 
the blackboard into two parts; on one part write the summary 
of the subject; viz.: the principal ideas in the order which they 
should be developed; on the other a resume of the details ob- 
tained by questioning the pupils. For example, 


MILK. 


Origin— The cow, the goat, ete. 

Utility— Valuable article of food, indispensable for infants ; 
many other uses. 

Products— Cream, butter, cheese, ete. 

It may be objected that the method of composition to which 
I have referred is too slow, too tedious. The same objection is 
made against the study of music. Parents want their children 
to be able to appear in concert after a month’s study. The 
tendeney of the day seems to be for cramming. The complaint 
of the old lady that her son would get bow-legged from all the 
books he was carrying has a point to the jest. People seem to 
forget that one lesson well mastered is the best preparation for 
the next one. If more care were taken with preparation for 
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composition we would not find so many pupils writing such slov- 
enly essays. 

The usual style of composition-writing with one who has not 
been well prepared is to begin without a capital, go right on, 
using ‘‘and’s’’ and ‘‘so’s’’ every half line with no punctuation, 
not even a period at the end—it is to be continued in our next 
like a magazine article. 

In developing a subject we may do so orally, or we may 
use the blackboard, or have the pupils use paper. 

We should insist that the pupils devote considerable time to 
correct the first copy of their compositions. The teacher in mak- 
ing corrections should, first, see if the plan has been followed and 
the ideas properly connected; second, underline defective pas- 
sages, as also some of those that deserve praise, and note on the 
margin the praise or the defect ; third, modify one or two phrases 
or sentences either by the suppression of useless words, or by the 
substitution of terms; the pupil will thus see how he ought to 
express himself; fourth, mark one or two passages which the 
pupil should rewrite and submit again; fifth, mark his apprecia- 
iton of the composition,—-so many points for ideas, so many for 
expression, orthography, ete. He should not be too severe, nor 
should he point out all the defects, but rather pursue two or 
three on all the copies of the class and during many successive 
compositions. The teacher should not put his own work on the 
pupils’ copies. He should eall attention by annotation or con- 
ventional signs to the principal points to be corrected, their ac- 
curacy, the changes of paragraph. As regards expression he 
should pay attention to phrasing, propriety and precision of 
terms—value of images, orthography and punctuation. 

It is necessary to correct all copies? Sometimes it is im- 
possible or useless. Read them. Correct some determined by 
rule. Other methods for correcting composition may be used. 
For instance: Put a composition not the worst on the board. 
It would be against the esthetics of pedagogy. To develop taste 
we must excite admiration, not disgust. You may read a com- 
position and call for criticism from the class, or you may have 
every pupil in the class in turn write a sentence or two of his 
composition on the board; then criticise. 
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Encourage good compositions. Have contests; reward those 
who present the best papers; place their work on exhibition or 
put it in an album. 

Before concluding, let me repeat the words of one who wrote 
well on the art of composition: ‘‘We all speak like the people 
we converse with; we all write in the style of the books we read. 
At school it is almost always the case that the boy who reads most 
composes best. Further, the style of his composition betrays the 
kind of books he reads. A beginner ean not be too careful in 
the selection of his reading; his compositions ean not rise above 
the level of the books he reads. If you wish to write strong, 
clear, beautiful English you must read books that are English. 
To have talked much and read much is of more advantage to 
the student of composition than to have analyzed and parsed 
half a library.’’ 


DISCUSSION. 


Chairman—The paper to which we have listened has, I am sure, 
many excellent points of instruction for all those who are interested 
in the development of language, and especially for all who are teaching 
language. It has been suggested, to the Chairman, that some of the 
members present would like to ask Brother Anthony to give us the 
names of some text books which he would recommend in composition. 

Brother Anthony—I think that nearly all publishing houses at the 
present time have works on language lessons that are instructive and 
something on the lines of the paper that I have read. I would not care 
to mention the names of publishing houses, but almost all of them 
that publish school books will have books carrying out exercises on 
the lines which are in the paper, and one can easily get specimens 
of writing from them by writing to any of those houses that make a 
specialty of school books. 

Chairman—!I would like to ask Brother Anthony a question if he 
will kindly allow me, as to how far he would recommend taking selected 
passages from the Bible to be used as specimens of composition in our 
elementary schools—say from the Old Testament as well as the New. 

Brother Anthony—I think, Father, that is a very good thing to 
do, especially some of those passages in the Old Testament, also the 
New, that relate directly to morals. The different chapters in the 
Bible histories, for instance, are very good for this. I think it would 
be well to recall them frequently. We have had practice in my own 
class of reading a chapter from the New Testament every day, begin- 
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ning the religious instruction, and also in the morning a little reading 
from the “Imitation of Christ.” I make them give compositions on 
those chapters that are read from the New Testament, to be followed 
by little discussions. 

Chairman—I do not like to keep Brother Anthony on his feet too 
long, but I would like to ask him a question which I am sure is im- 
portant, and that is, at what age, or in what grade does he give the 
practice of composition in the schools? 

Brother Anthony—I think, Father, that it ought to begin just as 
soon as children are able to express ideas—in the very lowest class. 
Of course in the lower grades the exercises are very simple. The child 
ought to be graded in composition the same as in any other subject. I 
think that is generally practiced in the schools now. 

Rev. W. D. Hickey—I would like to speak a word in regard to the 
character of compositions. This was strongly impressed upon me a 
little over a year ago when one of the daily papers in the city in which 
I live, offered premiums for the best Christmas stories written by the 
school children, both Protestant and Catholic. These compositions 
were not to be signed at all by the writers, and were to be kept in the 
order in which they were received, and were to be examined by a 
committee appointed for that purpose. This committee was to consist 
of a Protestant lady and gentleman, and one Catholic representative. 
The Protestant lady was very cultured, and she told me afterwards 
in speaking about the compositions, that they could tell at once which 
came from the Catholic schools, and which from the Protestant schools. 
She said there was a religious tone about them, and there were clear 
cut ideas about Christ and about Christmas. This Protestant lady said 
to me, “I saw how clearly religion is impressed upon your children by 
the ideas which they have expressed. In reading over the compositions 
which came from the public schools, we found there was an absence 
of religion, religious ideas about Christ, about God.” There were, I 
think, twenty-four of the public schools competing for these premiums, 
and five Catholic schools competing. Five prizes were awarded, and 
three of them went to the Catholic schools, and one of the public 
schools got the other two prizes. I know in our city an incident of 
this kind made a better impression in behalf of the Catholic schools, 
and it certainly did a great deal of good in our locality. 

Chairman—The time now has come for the close of our work, 
and I wish to express in behalf of the Conference our most sincere 
thanks to the Rev. Fathers, and to Brother Anthony for the excellent 
papers they have given to us during this Conference. There has 
been much of instruction and interest displayed, and I am sure many 
practical lessons have been learned by all who are interested in educa- 
tion. 

















Seminary Department. 


Chird Meeting of the Educational Confer= 
ence of Seminary Faculties. 


Report of Proceedings. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 13. 

The seminary conference held its first session on Wednesday 
morning, July 13th, the president, the Very Rev. Patrick McHale, 
C. M., opened the meeting with prayer. The minutes of the pre- 
liminary meeting held at Dunwoodie on April 26th, 1904, were 
read and accepted. 

The president, in his opening address, referred to the loss 
which the seminary conference sustained since its last meeting 
in the death of Dr. Hogan, Superior of the seminary at Brigh- 
ton and of Dr. Magnien, Superior of St. Mary’s Seminary, Bal- 
timore, two men, he said, who upheld the highest ideas of sem- 
inary life and did so much to realize them, holding fast to the 
best traditions of seminary training, yet very far from reaction- 
ary views or measures. The ideal seminary had been traced in 
outline by the III Plenary Council of Baltimore; it would be 
the business of the conference to point out certain aspects of 
seminary life that needed attention, and to show how the actual 
seminary may be brought near to the ideal. 

The president next mentioned the proposal that had been 
made to the seminary conference to affiliate with the school and 
college conferences, and thus form together one organization. 
The ‘‘articles of organization’’ which had been drawn up, were 
read and the conference decided that a committee be appointed 
by the chair to inquire into the matter and report upon it. The 
chair appointed Fathers Dyer, Selinger and Grace. The first 
subject selected for discussion was the ‘‘ Qualifications Necessary 
and Desirable for Entrance into our Seminaries.’’ The first 
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paper on this topic was prepared and read by the Rev. Luke A. 
Grace, C. M., of Niagara University. 
The second paper was written by the Very Rev. P. R. 
Heffron, D. D., president of St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 
The Rev. C. Mennis, C. M. D. D., of St. John’s Seminary, 
Brooklyn, read the third paper on this subject. After an ex- 
tended discussion the meeting adjourned. 


THURSDAY, JULY 14. 


The president opened the meeting with prayer. Dr. Dyer, 
the chairman of the committee, appointed by the conference to 
inquire into the question of affiliation with the other conferences, 
reported that a joint meeting of committees from the three con- 
ferences, school, college and seminary, had been held; the joint 
committee drew up and recommended to the conferences certain 
** Articles of Organization of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion of the United States’’ and the committee of the seminary 
eonference recommended their adoption by its own conference. 
The articles of organization were then read by the secretary and 
the conference voted to adopt them as a provisional constitution. 

The remark was made that most of the imperfections of the 
training of seminarians could be remedied by a strict observance 
of the decrees of the III Plenary Council of Baltimore, which, 
unfortunately, owing to certain diocesan conditions, could not al- 
ways be enforced. The conference, however, voted to record its 
sense that as strict an observance as possible of these decrees 
should be insisted upon. 

The paper on ‘‘The Teaching of Holy Scripture in the 
Seminary,’’ prepared by the Rev. Herman Heuser of St. Charles 
Seminary, Overbrook, was then read by Father MeDevitt of 
Philadelphia. 

The conference then proceeded to elect officers for the en- 
suing year: Dr. Garvey moved that the present officers, the Very 
Rev. Patrick McHale, C. M., president of St. John’s Seminary, 
Brooklyn, and the Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S8., of St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Dunwoodie, be continued in the offices, respectively, 
of president and secretary. The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously earried. The Very Rev. P. J. Garvey, D. D., was elected 
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delegate to the joint conference and these three officers, President, 
Delegate and Secretary, were constituted an executive commit- 
tee for the transaction of all affairs of the seminary conference. 
A motion was carried to the effect that the executive committee 
draw up a series of examination papers that would serve to give 
a concrete idea of the knowledge and training required of appli- 
eants for admission into the seminary. 
The meeting then adjourned. 
JOHN F. FENLON, Secrerary. 


Papers read at the Chird Meeting of the 
Educational Conference of Semiz- 
nary faculties. 


Qualifications Tecessary and Desirable for 
Entrance Into Our Seminaries. | 


REV. L. A. GRACE, C. M., SEMINARY OF OUR LADY OF ANGELS, NIAGARA 
UNIVERSITY, N. Y. 

Our schools and colleges are ordinarily the magazines whence 
the church draws its raw material for supplying the demands of 
the ecclesiastical state. The excellence of the latter, the irrevo- 
eable nature of its obligations, its far-reaching influence for 
good or evil, determine that the supply shall be of most ex- 
cellent quality. Quantity is also, indeed most desirable, since 
the work allotted to ecclesiastics is coextensive with the spread 
of our race. But the Ciceronian axiom, ‘‘non quam multi sed 
quam boni,’’ originally said of books, is particularly applicable 
when we undertake a selection among those who seek admission 
to our ecclesiastical seminaries. 

Although this has been called an age of civil service, it has 
likewise been called the age of the automaton. The elaborate 
schemes devised by our own and other governments for choosing 
the most capable to fill certain positions are often defeated by 
those entrusted by the government with the duty of making the 
selection. Sometimes dishonest purpose nullifies the intent of 
the law; and even where upright dealing is had in the law’s ap- 
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plication, the most capable are not always chosen simply because 
the letter of the law is invoked to kill the spirit of the law. 

A mechanical, automatic process of examination is some- 
times pursued, allowing no originality, no margin for variance, 
exacting twelve inches to the foot in all measurements, as though 
the ‘‘eube of human faculties’’ could be computed as easily as 
a Fairbanks scale records the weight of our bodies. It may be 
advisable for the purpose of lessening competition to observe 
a species of mathematical exactness in determining who shall 
earry a mail bag or a policeman’s club, or guide the runaway 
horses of an ambulance. The automatic system of measuring 
an applicant’s capacity may do for the army and navy where 
machine work is exacted from the men as well as from their 
guns, but the application of any such system in the seleetion 
of aspirants to seminary life would be obviously unjust and 
therefore detrimental. . 

The highest position attainable under the competitive sys- 
tef of civil service is after all only an occupation, andi it may 
be relinquished, as a rule, at the will of the ineumbent. Entrance 
into our ecclesiastical seminaries, on the other hand, presup- 
poses, at least in general, that the subject admitted intends to 
spend the rest of his life as a member of the clerical state. Tn 
a word, he is supposed to be called of God as Aaron was. Onee 
he puts his hand to the plow, he is expected not to turn baek, 
but to go forward with all caution and diligence through the 
difficult furrows of seminary life. 

Of course, presumption yields to truth in this as in other 
prospective schemes, yet it seems sufficiently safe to assume that 
he who enters the seminary has a eall to the priesthood, and is 
to be aided by those in charge of him in fostering rather than 
in discovering the will of God in his regard. 

The making of shoes, for instance, is called a trade; the 
curing of the sick is called a profession; the caring for souls is 
the result of a vocation. Almost any one who ean endure a lap- 
stone may become a disciple of Crispus; any person of ordinary 
intelligence can acquire sufficient knowledge in the theory of 
medicine to receive an M. D. somewhere in this land of eol- 
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leges, although the prescriptions of such a graduate may after- 
wards arouse persecution against his school. The bricklayer may: 
relinquish the trowel for the sealpel, and the flagman at 4 
crossing may exchange his signal lamps for the blue lights of 
a pharmacy. For these are only changes of occupations, trades 
or professions. But the eeclesiastic, once that he embraces sa- 
cred orders, has passed a Rubicon which shuts out all recourse 
to worldly avocations. 

It is this phase of the subject which seems to call for the 
greatest possible caution in admitting students to the seminary 
circle, and which, perhaps, is the determining element in ‘1° - 
tutions where a quasi mathematical measurement is followed in 
the selection of applicants. Rigid and uniform exactions in this 
matter are preferable to laxity and a happy-go-lucky method, 
even though they who are admitted take on something of a ma- 
chine stamp, lacking individualizing features. 

It would be absurd to suppose at this late date that sem- 
inaries have no set and tried standards, below which no one may 
fall and yet prove himself worthy of admission to the privileged 
cirele. Voeation, which is here taken as a call from God to the 
priesthood, is to be predetermined, not indeed as an absolute 
necessity, but as a practically necessary precaution, lest our sem- 
inaries receive subjects half hearted in the work of sanctifica- 
tion peculiar to the seminary life. For, it has been observed 
by those familiar with the education of ecclesiastical students 
that he who shows none or few signs of a vacation, is restive 
under rule, and yet in many cases is most persistent in remain- 
ing where he is most unhappy. The influence of such a semin- 
arian cannot be for good among his companions, and should the 
external pressure which brought him to the seminary, the pres- 
sure, say, of foolishly ambitious parents, succeed in keeping him 
a seminarian until he is ordained, we have a priest who needs 
only a little adversity to ripen him for the proverbial treasons, 
stratagems and spoils. 

It is not my place to point out to this experienced assem- 
bly the means by which a vocation to the priesthood is deter- 
mined with as much certainty as human fallibility can reach. 
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These means are familiar to every one who has as his life work 
the instruction and guidance of souls. It is not ignorance of 
these means but their lack of application that will occasion the 
difficulties alluded to in the preceding paragraph. 

Since the choice of the priesthood is the choice of a super- 
natural state, the inclination leading an aspirant to that choice 
should likewise be supernatural, at least in its primary aspect. 
Except in rare instances the life of the priest is one which ap- 
pears to offer unusual opportunities for honor, dignities and 
emoluments. His living is certain, no matter where he may be 
stationed so long as he conducts himself properly, even though 
his efficiency may be crippled, and his talents be of the most 
mediocre kind. This is of itself an attraction to some who are 
worldly wise beyond their years, and who are willing to secure 
for themselves a comfortable berth even at the expense of pri- 
vations inseparable from the clerical state. 

Such an intention is thoroughly selfish, and it cannot be 


accepted as an index of a eall to the priesthood. Should the 
possessor of such an intention succeed in running the gauntlet 
and becoming ordained, he will with practical certainty develop 
the itching palm of Simon Magus to the detriment of his own 
soul and the seandal of his flock. 


The purest intention to embrace the priesthood will not 
suffice without those concomitant virtues pointed out by every 
doetor of the spiritual life as inseparable from a true vocation. 
The applicant for admission to our seminaries should be known 
to possess the virtue of obedience, the quality of regularity, in- 
dustry, at least in a satisfactory degree as indicating his pliabil- 
ity when in process of formation as a seminarian. The priest- 
hood is a spiritual militia in which the obedient soldier of Christ 
speaketh victories even though his want of other qualifications 
may sometimes exhibit him to the world as an educational fail- 
ure. 

The applicant who is orderly, well behaved, an observer of 
rule, foreshadows the pliant seminarian alive to the responsibili- 
ties of his position, while the industrious applicant gives hope 
that the great bane of the priestly or any other life, indolence, 
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will not overtake him after he has left the bishop’s hands, and 
smother his apostolic zeal. 

The delicate virtue of purity must hang as an aroma around 
the aspirant to our seminary life. It need not be as noticeable 
as in the case of Saint Aloysius, except perhaps in the eyes of the 
soul’s director. But it ought to be so highly appreciated by the 
aspirant that he will promptly forgo any reading, conversation, 
society or occasion, no matter how advantageous these may ap- 
pear from an intellectual or social standpoint, rather than ex- 
pose the fragile virtue to the slightest blemish. 

Just how much contact, if any, with what we call the world 
the applicant should be allowed and even encouraged to have 
as an‘antidote to future inevitable experience, is a question which 
I leave to guides more spiritual than I can ever hope to be. Yet, 
it seems to me safe to maintain that they who have as part of 
their life work the fostering of vocations to the priesthood 
need not fear the accusation of unnecessary rigor if they for- 
bid entrance into our seminaries to all who show themselves de- 
termined to risk this virtue under pretence, say, of mental or 
social improvement. <A study-hall boy, with the sense which 
the average study-hall boy possesses, is too callow to meddle 
with platonic affections; his seniors may do so, but not always 
without peril. Modern improvements have not altered the moral 
anatomy of the human heart, or sterilized those instincts which 
have been potent at least since the fall of man. Hence, an in- 
clination to treat lightly the advice of learned, pious and ex- 
perienced directors who depreeate an unnecessary commingling 
with the other sex, argues badly for the future fidelity of an 
applicant should he be allowed to enter the seminary and con- 
tinue until ordination. 

If only virtue were requisite in one who wishes to become 
a priest the problem of selection could be easily solved. We 
need only to search through any well kept parish to find more sub- 
jects than we could accommodate. But, besides virtues of the 
highest order and a sobriety of character indicative of prudent 
demeanor in after life, talents of the highest order are likewise 
in demand in the choice of seminarians. ‘To quote the senti- 
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ments of Saint Vineent De Paul, it is desirable that all priests 
should be as learned as Saint Thomas Aquinas provided they be 
as solidly grounded as he was in all priestly virtues. With due 
allowance we may say the same of our future seminarians. 

But just now we are concerned with what is necessary in 
point of learning before an applicant can be considered fit to 
embrace the higher studies leading to the priesthood. A careful 
preparatory and college course, the latter extending through a 
period of four years, is a practically indispensable condition. 
Exceptions have been made where the advanced age of the appli- 
eant or some other weighty circumstance determined proper au- 
thority to accept a short and imperfect preparation. But ad- 
herence to the regularly prescribed course of study in reliable 
institutions must be maintained unless the ranks of ‘the priest- 
hood are to be filled by poorly equipped, superficial, and there- 
fore dangerous guides of souls. 

Just what subjects ought to find place in the curriculum of 
studies prescribed for aspirants to our seminaries is by no means 
a matter of common agreement among those who control our 
colleges and seminaries. A course leading up to A. B. and in 
which six years of Latin, English, Greek with the highest mathe- 
maties and two years of mental philosophy figuring as essential 
branches, is no doubt most desirable, but can we afford to estab- 
lish such a course as a necessary preliminary to admission into 
the seminary? In other words, should we exact that all who 
wish to become seminarians must bring with them evidences of 
graduation, or of having made the course entitling them to the 
baccalaureate in arts? 

In some places philosophy is taught in the seminary depart- 
ment; in others the course of philosophy is made before the ¢as- 
sock is donned, in which latter case the degree mentioned could 
be properly exacted as a preliminary condition to entrance into 
the seminary. Whether mathematics and the empiric sciences 
should be exhaustively studied, whether Greek should keep pace 
with Latin, whether Hebrew should be begun when Latin gram- 
is taken up, whether modern languages should figure as im- 
portant factors in the preliminary curriculum, may afford ma- 
terial for discussion. 
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But is there any doubt that the applicant should have had a 
six years course in Latin, at least four years in Greek with a 
working knowledge of bookkeeping, a suitable training in mathe- 
maties, and that the schooling in English for him who is_ to 
‘‘work,’’ let me say, in that language, should be thoroughly con- 
ducted throughout his entire course ? 

It is easy to acquire in a few years sufficient acquaintance 
with Latin to stumble through the classies, then through phil- 
osophy and theology, and to keep stumbling through breviary, 
missal and ritual until the Amen of the priests’ life is reached. 
It is not desirable, however, to put a premium on ignorance, 
especially in a profession which should overtop all others by 
reason of its supernatural origin and its commission to teach all 
nations. The indecent haste with which some so-called students 
endeavor to jump elasses, in order to get into the seminary and 


out of it as quickly as possible, makes us feel like invoking the 
highest authority against colleges encouraging such a disgrace- 


ful scheme. 

It was fashionable not long ago, and it may be fashionable 
yet, to regard the study of Greek as a classical ineumbrance. 
Of course, this language is not co-ordinate with the Latin in 
point of utility to the priest, but its neglect on that ground 
speaks poorly for the aspirant to a state in which intellectual 
adornment is second only to the adornment of the soul. 

The more a priest is developed intellectually, the more he 
reflects credit on his Mother, the Ecclesia docens, provided the 
sacerdotal virtues keep pace with his mental attainments. As 
piety is useful for all things, so knowledge, no matter in what 
honest branch, is conducive to a healthy influence on the part 
of the priest, especially among those not of our faith. He is 
bound to come in contact with people of all professions and 
creeds, and the very fact that he is a priest will make him a 
centre of interest and critical observation. Ordinarily he is lis- 
tened to respectfully ‘‘as one having authority,’’ but unless his 
diction have an educational polish and his thoughts have anchor- 
age in sound principles, his influence is evanescent, while his 
status as a vulgar man begins to be established. 
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This cultured condition is not acquired after ordination; 
it is fostered but not begun in the seminary. It must have 
foundation in the preparatory and college course, finding room 
for growth mainly through the medium of expression. Hence 
the necessity for as thorough an English course, the common 
medium of expression in this country, as can be supplied from 
the grammar class in the preparatory department to the class 
of homiletics or sermon class in the seminary curriculum. 

All teachers acquainted with college aspirants to the ec- 
clesiastical state are aware how some of them consider only 
Latin as an essential study, and how they will pound day and 
night on that special branch quite to the neglect of all others. 
the weekly notes are not written in that language; our sermons 
and other instructions depend very little on Cicero’s tongue ex- 
_ cept by way of translation or as a veil to hide the plagiarist. 
‘Commonly the English language is the medium through which the 
people of this country are reached, and the mastery, as far as 
possible, of that language on the part of aspirants to the semi- 
nary should be made a requisite admitting of none or the rarest 
exception. 

If this distinguished body were legislative in character I 
would strongly petition it to enact a law prohibiting what is 
known as the jumping of classes. The practice is demoralizing 
and is certain to result in the turning out of future seminarians 
who are sadly deficient in some branch or other necessary to 
the educated priest. If, in the absence of legislative enactment 
an agreement were made among all colleges claiming respectable 
standing to allow no jumping among their own students or those 
received from other institutions, a substantial movement would 
be inaugurated towards that which seems sadly to be wanting: 
unification of system in dealing with aspirants to our seminaries. 

The practice of coaxing new students by offering them high- 
er classes than their course ealls for is much like the dishonorable 
practice of underselling an honest neighbor. Students are quick 
to perceive such diserepancies, and they will be quick to make 
use of them until the minimum standard of requirements becomes 
the prize standard, and a harvest of incapables is gathered into 
the seminarium of the church. 
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Thus the courses of study preparatory to a priestly educa- 
tion will be put on a par with those advertised in the business 
columns of our newspapers, and who knows, unless the evil be 
checked, that we may yet see in some Catholic college catalogue 
the announcement: ‘‘ All preliminaries to a seminary course sup- 
plied in six months by our new and approved ecut-rate method.’’ 


The student passing from one college to another should 
have what I may eall a clean bill of health. Letters of recom- 
mendation are usually given in this case of change, but some- 
times they are so neutral that color and meaning fade from them 
as soon as the letters are carefully examined. In cases where 
aspirants to the priesthood are dismissed from an institution and 
seek refuge in another, the authorities of both places should be 
loyal enough to the church, if not to each other, to place the 
calibre of such a student in the scales of the sanctuary, lest 
under the guise of mistaken pity or of cupidity an unworthy 
subject be encouraged to study for the sacred ministry. An in- 
tercollegiate code could easily be arranged, adherence to which 


in the future interests of the priesthood could be enforced, if 
need be, by appeal to episcopal or other competent authority. 


There are faults, of course, which may be easily overlooked ; 
there are others, the commission of which should stamp an ap- 
plicant as an unworthy or at least a doubtful subject for admis- 
sion into our ecclesiastical seminaries. As the church is in 
possession, as it is better to lose a good priest than ordain an 
unworthy one, our custodians of colleges or seminaries need not 
fear that rigorous inspection and exclusion will work injustice to 
the individual. 

‘*Blood will tell’’ is an old adage, and its general truth is 
illustrated in college as in other departments of life. Since 
priest and gentleman are synonymous terms, and cultured be- 
havior has its influence as well as sanctity has, close attention 
should be given to the character, the antecedents, the surround- 
ings, the manners of those who apply for admission into our sem- 
inaries. Rough diamonds are not mounted, as a rule; it is only 
after they have been cut and polished that they are placed in a 
suitable setting. 
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The rough and ready lad, honest but unkempt, should be 
required to groom himself betimes, that when he enters the 
seminary he may be, in tidiness at least, the gentleman usque ad 
unguem, without however anything like the daintiness of the fop. 
The coarse practical joker, he of the equine laugh and brawny 
fist, is out of place in an elevated circle in which some at least 
of society’s ritual may well be studied alongside the ritual of 
the church. Except infidelity to sacerdotal virtues nothing so 
shocks our own or other people as vulgarity in a priest. Al- 
though the roman collar of such a one gains him entrance to 
refined society, his deportment marks him as fit for association 
only with those who are rude of speech and coarse of action. 

To obviate such a deplorable result in even one of our 
future clergy the qualities marking a young gentleman should 
be quite as much in demand as the qualities denoting a‘ student 
who is praiseworthy for his talents, application and virtues. And 
this, not indeed as an end, that the seminarian may develop into 
a social success, but as a means to accomplish better that which 
is prescribed in the General Rules for Eeclesiasties : 

‘‘They who are in the seminary ought to look upon them- 
selves as in a retreat where God has placed them to examine if 
they be called to the ecclesiastical state; to consider attentively 
the sublimity of that divine state; to study the duties annexed 
to it; to contemplate the dangers involved in it; to divest them- 
selves of the spirit of the world; to put on the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, and to labor incessantly to render themselves holy minis- 
ters of His altar, worthy co-laborers of God in the great work, 
the sanctification of souls.’’ 


« 


Qualifications Desirable in Aspirants to the 
THoly Ministry for Admission into 
Ecclesiastical Seminaries. 


VERY REV. P. R. HEFFRON, D. D., PRESIDENT OF ST. PAUL ’s SEMINARY, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


In the following paper the writer has no intention of ad- 
vaneing any startling views on the subject of the qualifications 
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desirable for the admission of young men into an ecclesiastical 
seminary to study for the holy ministry. 

The chureh has enacted on this subject legislation replete 
with wisdom, both in the Council of Trent and in her provincial 
councils. The Eneyelicals of the Popes—especially of Pius 
IX. and of Leo XIII. of happy memory—as well as the pastorals 
of many eminent bishops, have made clear beyond the hazard of 
doubt the requirements in the youth himself and in the character 
of the training to be given in college or seminary. 

We need not seek out further than in the chapters of the 
Third Council of Baltimore to learn the mind of the bishops of 
the United States on all that relates to the training of young 
aspirants to the holy priesthood. 

The question under consideration is not new. In the 
United States the Episcopate has shown unwonted zeal in all 
that relates to the education and training of the clergy. In 
their efforts the bishops have found the priests and the laity 
willing and anxious to cooperate, till there has developed in 
our midst a large number of seminaries, both preparatory and 
theological, that are not surpassed in any country. In this 
work, as all are glad to admit, both the regular and the diocesan 
priests have been in hearty accord. We are all therefore prac- 
tically unanimous in the essential points of whatever relates to 
ecclesiastical education. 

The accepted teaching and practice is well known. The pur- 
pose of this paper is rather to emphasize such teaching and 
practice than to discuss new views. 

This distinguished gathering will permit the writer to be 
brief and to the point. 

In considering the qualifications of applicants for admis- 
sion into the seminary, abstraction cannot be wholly made from 
the antecedents of the young man, that is, from his home and 
social surroundings and his previous scholastic training. The 
family history and its present status is of paramount interest. 
The social environment of children influences them mightily. 
The scholastic training in college, academy, parochial or publie 
school is of the utmost moment. 
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Obviously a discussion of these topics would be beside the 
question before us at this moment. But the anxious director 
of a seminary who is perplexed in forming a judgment of a 
given applicant for admission, will often discover a flood of 
light coming forth from a careful inquiry into the antecedents 
of the young man. No suspicion of dishonor may hover about 
the fair name of one who aspires to become a light and an 
exemplar to others. The character should be virile and strong, 
with no insidious seeds planted in its virgin soil, if it is to 
exemplify in itself, for the glory of God and the salvation of 
others, a perfect specimen of Christian manhood. No vacillat- 
ing ethical theories; no compromise in Catholic faith and 
Catholic sense may be tolerated in one who is to become a sure 
guide to weak and doubting souls. 

In the matter of intellectual equipment, the applicant for 
entrance into a seminary should have completed the full course 
in a good preparatory college. 

It is supposed in this connection that the applicant is to 
begin the study of philosophy in the seminary, and the writer 
begs to humbly submit his opinion that it is desirable to pursue 
the course of philosophy under seminary discipline in an 
entirely ecclesiastical atmosphere. 

Needless to enlarge on this part of the discussion, for it 
may be safely assumed that the curriculum of our colleges 
justifies the admission that their graduates are qualified to pass 
with credit to themselves and their respective alma maters the 
entrance examination to the seminary. 

It is well known from experience that the most brilliant 
student is not always the most desirable seminarist and the 
most successful priest. 

Still, other things being equal, the chances for usefulness 
in the ministry favor the student who, from native talent, un- 
doubted industry and special scholastic success, gives promise 
of marked intellectual superiority. Yet. the conscientious 
though plodding young man, if he have strength of character, 
deep faith, a strong sense of duty and devotion, coupled with 
blameless habits of life, is not to be pushed aside and uncere- 
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moniously rejected. For let it be added that many are the 
saintly and successful priests, the world over, who have edified 
the flock of Christ and brought honor to the Christian name 
and to the Church of God, who were innocent of much knowl- 
edge of Greek rodts, knew naught of the ‘‘Code of Hammurabi,’’ 
and who would be amazed at the ‘‘Kenotie difficulties’’ in the 
mystery of the Inearnation or the ‘‘pragmatie tendencies’’ of 
contemporary American philosophy. 

The testimony of a college may be accepted as proof of a 
young man’s proficiency, but for various reasons it is desirable 
that an entrance examination be required for admission to the 
seminary. The entrance examination ought to be serious and 
searching. The results of this examination will demonstrate that 
the applicant is well drilled in the Latin and Greek languages, 
history, profane and sacred, geography, mathematics, and has at 
least a sound elementary course in science. The results, more- 
over, ought to show a familiarity with the best English literature, 
a correct knowledge of the grammar and rhetorie of the lan- 
guage, as well as facility and practice in composition. Besides 
the English, a student should possess a practical knowledge of 
at least one other modern language, e. g., French or German, 
though the choice of the modern languages will depend very 
much on the locality and the nationality of the people to whom 
the students will afterwards, in all likelihood, be called upon to 
minister. 

A knowledge of modern languages is imperative in many 
parts of the country, if a priest would eare for the souls fre- 
quenting his church and dependent upon his ministry. But 
this knowledge will furthermore be to its possessor the means of 
making the best thought and literature of the day accessible. 
And a priest ought to know the best things written, whether in 
the field of philosophy, science, history, criticism, theology or 
literature of any other description. 

The entrance examination to the seminary will not be per- 
functory or a mere matter of form. The applicant will be 
admitted or rejected on his showing at this test. 

The bodily health of a young man may not be entirely 
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overlooked as a condition of admission into a seminary. Study 
is arduous labor. Severe mental application taxes physical 
strength. A sound nervous organization is required to endure 
perpetual routine and ceasless study. Weak eyes and impaired 
sight is a drawback. Diseased lungs make one’s ease practically 
hopeless. Faulty digestion and a torpid liver are ailments that 
may indeed be overeome, but they argue an abnormal condition 
in the physical make-up of an active young man. Mens sana 
in corpore sano is a requirement that should be verified in the 
seminarist. 

The seminary is neither a hospital nor a sanitarium, and 
while every means should be taken to promote and safeguard 
the health of the students, the young man who is practically an 
invalid will be handicapped in his work and ill at ease in fol- 
lowing the regular movesnents of community life. 

Finally, as to the moral qualifieations in applicants for 
admission into a seminary, be it observed that the seminary 
presupposes a vocation and is destined to foster and train it. 
It is not a function of the seminary to create a voeation where 
none existed before. True it is that the enlightened judgment 
passed upon the vocation of a seminarist will often reverse a 
former decision either in favor of or against the existence of a 
real calling. Nevertheless it remains that a calling to the holy 
ministry, together with all those considerations which it implies, 
is the basis upon which is founded the admission of an applicant 
into the seminary as a candidate for the priesthood. This much 
granted, the way is clear to determine the necessary qualifica- 
tions for admission. é § 

Besides the general remarks made above and which bear 
upon this subject, it may be noted that a frank and conscientious 
expression from the pastor of the young man is of the highest 
value. The candidate should merit and receive the unstinted 
commendation of the superiors of schools and eolleges where he 
may have studied. He should bear a good name in his home 
parish as well as in other places where he may have passed a ul 
considerable time. 

Since the superiors of seminaries, from the very nature of 
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the case, must form their judgment of the fitness of applicants 
for admission on the testimony of letters of recommendation 
presented by the candidate, it is obvious that such letters ought 
to be, and it is a pleasure to say they usually are, entirely 
trustworthy. 

To conclude, the intellectual and educational equipment of 
applicants to the seminary ought to be of the highest order. In 
our day the priest of mediocre talent and indifferent training 
will not meet with the honor and success that his office 
demands. There is no excuse nowadays for any degree of 
unpreparedness in one who is to begin the higher studies of 
philosophy and theology, with their cognate branches. Our 
parochial schools are entirely adequate and our preparatory 
colleges are rapidly forging to the front. But the studies of 
the seminary will eall for all the effort and strength of the 
student. While it is desirable that the seminarist perfect his 
knowledge of literature, the languages and science, and the 
seminary curriculum will afford him opportunity to do this, it 
is needless to observe that his knowledge of the elements must 
be complete before he can pursue profitably the higher studies. 

Our seminaries need no apologist. They are doing their 
work nobly and thoroughly. Often laboring under difficulties 
and with scanty means, the results are simply marvelous. That 
the American Episecopate is awake to the needs of the church in 
this country and in our days is foreibly evidenced in the efforts 
and sacrifices that are being made to establish and maintain 
seminaries worthy the name and worthy of the Church in the 
United States. The health and comfort of students are not 
neglected.. The plan tor discipline and order is the best. The 
curriculum of studies, ever widening, makes manifest the pur- 
pose of imparting solid and complete knowledge in essential 
branches. The methods of teaching, if not the latest, are the 
safest and best. The ideal is ever to so train the seminarist that 
he shall become a devoted and worthy priest, distinguished alike 
for scholarship and gentlemanly culture. The time allotted for 
this great work is all too short. Only two years are spent in 
the study of philosophy and but four years in that of theology. 
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A shorter course were altogether insufficient. If it is not feasible 
to prolong the seminary course at present beyond six years, at 
least an opportunity is afforded the specially gifted young priest 
to further prosecute his studies at the Catholic University. Al- 
ready a goodly number of the professors in our seminaries have 
passed through a course of study at the University and are 
meeting with no small degree of success in their work. 


Equipment for Entrance into Our Semina= 
ries. 


REV. CORNELIUS MENNIS, C. M., D. D., ST. JOHN’S SEMINARY, BROOK- 
LYN, N. Y. 

Our Holy Father Pius X has suceinetly expressed the sub- 
lime purpose of his pontificate in the inspired sentence: ‘‘To 
renew all things in Christ.’’ In this new baptism of love in 
which the world is to be cleansed, priests must be the ministers 
of the sacrament. In no country in the world will the saving 
waters flow more copiously than in our own country. Here 
bloodless victories await the church greater than any recorded 
in the world’s story. 

In view of such a whitening harvest we well might ask 
if all things are ready? Are we preparing to turn swords into 
sickles? Even the swords that are raised to smite us? The 
seminary is the workshop where these swords must be forged 
and tempered and sharpened and polished. But as the most 
ingenious mechanic cannot make a good instrument out of poor 
material, so the best equipped seminary cannot make good priests 
out of poor seminarians. The chisel of Phidias or Michael An- 
gelo could not carve an Apollo from inferior marble. 

There may be serious faults in the personnel, or in the or- 
ganization of a seminary faculty; the building and location may 
be in many ways improvable; but the present paper has noth- 
ing to do with them. It is to confine itself to the question of 
entrance-requirement. 

The Council of Baltimore has in a measure precluded dis- 
cussion on this point. After prescribing the course of studies 
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in preparatory seminaries, it explicitly forbids the admission of 
an alumnus into the theological seminary, without a previous ex- 
amination. ‘‘Insuper mandamus ut nullo loco horum statuum in 
seminarium majus admittantur alumni, nisi ab examinatoribus 
facto scientiae periculo probentur.’’? But the matter of the ex- 
amination must be confined to the eurriculum of studies just 
completed. 

Another limitation not less binding than the Third Plenary 
Council is the economic law of demand prescribed by our growing 
dioceses. Bearing these two points in view, we may be permitted 
to submit a few brief practical observations on our subject. 

To narrow down and localize the subject we will limit the 
discussion to the question of languages and of vocation. 

We emphasize the question of language for three reasons: 
(1) Physical science is in non-Catholic colleges, fast dethroning 
the classics; and there is danger for our seminaries in that fact. 
(2) The impression obtains that philosophy and theology suffer 
from the lack of facility in Latin. (3) Some are inclined to 
blame the seminaries for the repugnance of priests to the labor 
of writing. 

Notwithstanding the ample time given to Latin study, it is 
but too true that there is room for improvement. The fatal flaw 
is first revealed in the class room of philosophy. A possible 
remedy would be a text book in the vernacular retaining the 
strength without the obscurity of the original. The book is not 
yet written and it is doubtful if it ever can be written. Ex- 
planation in the vernacular is with us indispensable; but if the 
student has not a fair grasp of the sense from the Latin text he 
ean hardly apprehend the English explanation. Disputation 
without familiarity with Latin, are all but impossible. What 
ean so readily impart mental vigor, alertness, penetration as the 
traditional dialectic exercise? Now this does not imply an ex- 
elusion of whatever there is of good and true in modern phil- 
osophy. But the old must be the foundation for the new; let 
the new be grafted on the old. Unless the student is grounded 
rocklike on the eternal principles of true philosophy he cannot 
assimilate the truth that underlies all modern systems. For the 
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full significance of these principles he must go to the Latin and 
go there habitually and reverently. But if to him Latin is a 
stumbling block, this he will never do. Later he will be among 
those whose conduct was deprecated by the immortal Leo XIII, 
‘*beeause they disregard the inheritance of ancient wisdom, and 
prefer to strive after novelties rather than to augment and per- 
fect the new, and certainly not wisely and not without detriment 
to science.’’ (Eneyel. Aeterni Patris) And in addressing himself 
to professors he says: ‘‘ Take care that the wisdom of St. Thomas 
shall be drawn from its very source or at least from the streams 
which derived from the original source still flow clear and pure. 
—See to it that the minds of youth are kept back from these eur- 
rents, which some say fiowed thence, but which in reality are 
strange and unwholesome waters.’’ (Id.) Where among modern 
systems shall the student find an answer to such blasphemies 
as that vomited forth by the French apostate Delpech: ‘‘The 
triumph of the Galilean has lasted twenty centuries: it is now 
his turn to die. The deception has lasted long enough. The 
lying God disappears.’’* Or that of Professor Marre: ‘‘ Belief in 
God is the cause of all social misery. The road to happiness is 
atheism. Man must be taught that there is no other God but 
himself.’’ + 

Sound philasophy is not the only thing which suffers from 
deficient Latin: True culture is also wounded. Dr. Hoffman 
in his work on ‘‘Psyehology and Common Life,’’ remarks that 
Latin is the most logically constructed of all the languages, and 
will help more effectually than any other study to strengthen 
the brain centres that must be used when any reasoning is re- 
quired.’’ He does not except mathematics or the physical 
sciences. He says: more than any other study. The philosophi- 
eal faculty of Berlin in their well known memorial paid a strik- 
ing tribute to the educational value of the classics. In this me- 
morial (asking the German government to reconsider its action 
in opening the university to graduates of the Real-Schulen) pro- 
fessors of mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, zoology, economies, 
philosophy, English and German,—each speaking from the 


* Religious Crisis in France, De Mun, p. 52. tAm. Cath. Quart., vol. 1V., p. 277. 
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standpoint of his own specialty pronounced the non-classical 
student inferior to the classical when the two came together, to 
do university work, even though the work were in science rather 
than in literature. The rector of the university Dr. Hoffman, 
summing up the judgment of the faculty said: ‘‘That all ef- 
forts to find a substitute for the classical languages whether in 
mathematics, in modern languages or in the natural sciences 
have been thus far unsuccessful.’’ In the schools of Prussia 
today according to the Classical Review, February, 1904; 83,000 
pupils are receiving classical training as against some 40,000 
whose training is non-classical. With such a cloud of witnesses 
favoring the classics and therefore Latin what reason have we 
to fear the taunts of sciolists who accuse us of being reactionary ? 
What excuse can we give for the defective Latinity of seminary 
candidates? (This is not the place to inquire into the part 
played by Latin in the intellectual and spiritual life of the priest ; 
nor to ask how far Latin text books and the breviary may af- 
ford a remedy.) 

But a seminarian may be proficient in Latin and deficient in 
other accomplishments that make for larger life in the seminary 
and on the mission. Leo XIII in his eneyelieal to the Seotch 
bishops says: ‘‘We must not allow our youth to be inferior 
to others in literary attainments or learning which the christian 
faith demands as its honorable accompaniment with a view to 
its defense and adornment.’’ Literature raises the soul into a 
purer and higher atmosphere, lessens its hold on material 
things, and quickens its divine unrest, and intensifies its infinite 
longing for the fair country towards which it is bound. 

That fine idealism is desirable in the levite. Through what 
language may he obtain it, or intensify it if obtained? It would 
be too sanguine to expect the average American seminarian, at 
least the philosophers to have so mastered the linguistic diffieul- 
ties of foreign languages as to enjoy and appreciate their litera- 
ture. But it is not too much to expect not: only correctness and 
facility in writing English, but a taste for the best that is known 
in English letters. 

If that taste is not acquired before the study of philosophy 
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begins it is with difficulty acquired afterwards for seminary 
studies do not appeal to the esthetic sense. But if not subse- 
quently acquired the life of the seminarian and the priest will 
suffer. Seminary life is monotonous. Social intercourse is re- 
stricted. Hence the greater need of the social graces. Else 
personal or racial antipathies will assert themselves. The even 
tenor of the seminarian’s life will be frequently disturbed. 

Where the social circle is wider than in a seminary, it is 
not always easy to exclude vulgarity and personalities from con- 
versation. Now scholastic disputes and ascetic questions are not 
likely to monopolize conversation among seminarians. Litera- 
ture is a neutral ground where all who enter must leave behind 
murmurings, detractions, and vapid gossiping. Here at least 
there is a negative gain for the spiritual, and a positive gain 
for the esthetic and intellectual life. In the most crowded 
order of day there will be some fringes of disposable time. The 
man with a literary taste will improve that time while in him 
whose literary sense is untrained it may engender laziness, or 
what is nearly the same a taste for desultory reading. And if 
the seminarian is father to the priest who can reckon the loss 
to religion? The press can never supplant the pulpit; but the 
pulpit is supplemented by the press. We have the truth and if 
true to our mission, must give it to the man in the street. He 
will not come to us. The press is the way that will lead him to 
life. Without the example of the priest, without his active liv- 
ing example the press will become more and more a poisoned 
spring, polluted streams will flow from it, and moral corpses 
will float upon them. Under priestly influence it may become 
as living water springing up into life-everlasting. Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer—stylists all—injected per- 
nicious doctrines into the hearts of the people. Why not truth 
find a like medium? 

If the candidate for the seminary brings with him a taste 
for English literature and if in the seminary that taste is en- 
couraged, then he will go forth a man among men, capable 
of meeting the world at many points, able to show forth worthily 


the beauty, the superiority, the necessity, of the Christian re- 
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ligion, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
handling the word of truth, silencing the adversary, and show- 
ing to those who will see, that there is nothing in all that God 
has made to contradict anything that God has taught. If in 
view of the intellectualism that is heaving and seething around 
us, we must strive to raise the intellectual standing of our 
seminaries for a greater reason we must see to it that if possible 
a more virile spirituality shall obtain. 

A young man may know all Latin and all Greek, be past 
master in English and conversant with the physical sciences but 
without a divine vocation, they are nothing worth. Vocation 
is the one thing necessary. With it mediocre talents may do great 
things. Indeed of vocations it is especially true that, ‘‘the 
foolish things of the world hath God chosen that he may con- 
found the wise; and the weak things of the world hath God 
chosen that he may confound the strong’’ (1 Cor. 1-27). With- 
out a vocation the seminary is a prison and the parish a wider 
prison. Unealled obtruders, they will pull up and plant not, 
pull down and build not, hireling shepherds, they will shear and 
milk; but will not feed the sheep, ‘‘they have reigned but not 
by me, they have been leaders and I knew them not,’’ says the 
Lord (Osee. VIII.4). ‘‘Behold I will bring everlasting reproach 
upon you and perpetual shame which shall never be forgotten.”’ 
(Jerem. XXIII.39. ) 

Now it is frequently urged that among us there is little 
attraction for unworthy subjects, because honorable employments 
in other fields are many. In America the temptation is less; for 
all that the matter would bear investigation. John Stuart Mill 
said that in America anybody was supposed to be able to do 
anything. Indeed some good people suppose that a little Latin 
and less Greek and the absence of serious crime, should be the 
open sesame of any seminary. It must needs be that scandal 
cometh. So too no narrowing of the seminary door can alto- 
gether exclude those who seek themselves and not the things 
that are Jesus Christ’s. All that we can hope, is that our united 
action may reduce them to a minimum. 

I have tried to enlarge a little on defective Latinity, im- 
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provable English, and the question of vocation. These are only 
a few of many points that could be profitably discussed on the 
question proposed. But it is easier to point out defects than 
to remedy them. We may ery down to the colleges and ask 
them to send us men better prepared. But until we have ex- 
hausted our own resources our ery cannot be of much avail. 
The question then is: can the seminaries themselves do anything 
to better prepare their students for the study of philosophy? A 
simple practical expedient would be the prefixing of a probation- 
ary year to their present course. 

The only serious objection is the need of priests; for 
‘‘though law is mighty, mightier is need.’’ The eastern dioceses 
are now fairly supplied. Even anywhere, may it not be urged 
that a good priest is worth waiting for? It would entail more 
expense; but no investment were wiser. It would not conflict 
with the Baltimore Council which says that the course of studies 
shall not be less than six years. (Tit v. n. 166). The council 
did not forbid the keeping of an unfaithful student two years 
in the same class neither did it forbid keeping a student out 
of a class for which he is ill prepared. A year spent in review- 
ing the classics and practicing Latin conversation, and in the 
‘study of logic would be a boon to the seminary and to the stu- 
dents. It would keep up the standard of the seminary as it is 
doing in Maynooth. There, however, there are two years prior 
to the study of philosophy. One year was omitted some time 
ago; but very soon restored again. 

An apparent hardship, it would be a real blessing and 
especially to the weak student. For all it would make the 
transition from the humanities to philosophy less abrupt. That 
groping in the dark, that painful striving without apparent fruit 
which causes ‘‘more pangs and fears than wars or women have’’ 
—would be alleviated. The student now rejected and lost to the 
~ diocese could then be accepted. The student that is uncommonly 
and unconsciously bright could then be noted and encouraged. 
Hopes of an advanced course could be held out to him; and he 
could be directed in his specialty. A few years of university work 
without specialized preparation is robbed of half its efficacy. 
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‘Thus we may correspond with the wishes of the late and the pres- 
ent pontiff, and promote our own best interests. What money 
gift to the university is comparable to a well-trained student? 
What better corrective of shallowness and rashness, in our own 
ranks than a body of men sane and scientific who can say to the 
adversary, ‘‘ Your torch of science is no brighter than mine, and 
where you are blind I can sean the heaven of mystery with the 
telescope of revelation.’’ 

Such men will be the vanguard of the chureh’s army which 
shall conquer this fair land in the name of that Truth that 
maketh free. Of their triumph we shall all partake but the larg- 
est share shall be given to the seminary where the’mustard grain 
of truth was planted. Thus will the seminary play a noble part 
in the bringing in of that second spring, when all things shall be 
renewed in Christ. 

DISCUSSION. 

The topic was discussed at length by the Conference, nearly every 
member present taking part. The consensus of the meeting seemed 
to be that the equipment of the ordinary applicants for admission into 
the seminary was far from satisfactory. Their deficiency in Greek 
was particularly noted and it was considered to be due in part to their 
expectation that little or no use would be made of Greek in the sem- 
inary. English was in a like condition and it was remarked that the 
students lost in the seminary much of their knowledge and command 
of their mother tongue, because practice in it was so seldom exacted of 
them. In both those subjects, if more use of them was expected of 
the seminarians, better results would be obtained at the entrance 
examination. The attention of the Conference was called to the evil 
that after results from the transfer of a student from one institution to 
another, when the attempt is often made to “jump a class.” Greater 
strictness in exacting the completion of the college course should be 
observed. 


Che Study of the Bible in Our Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 
REV. HERMANN HEUSER, ST. CHARLES SEMINARY, OVERBROOK, PA. 


In offering some suggestions towards obtaining a uniform 
and practical method of scriptural studies for the theological 
seminary I take it as commonly understood that what the can- 
didate for ordination most needs is a 
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WORKING KNOWLEDGE OF THE BIBLE. 

By working-knowledge I mean the power and the readiness 
to make intelligent use of the scriptures, first, for the continuous 
upbuilding of a spiritual life in the priest himself; secondly, for 
the exposition of truth as shaped and made accessible by the 
Catholic doctrine, and as expressed in Catholic worship; and 
thirdly, for the defense of Christian dogma as representing the 
only safe standard of morality, against the various errors, in- 
tellectual and religious, which infest actual modern life. 

In other words, the study of the Bible must lead the young 
cleric to strengthen his individual spiritual life, to construct the 
doctrinal edifice of the church, and to destroy errors which op- 
pose true religion. To do this effectually he must begin by ob- 
taining a 

GENERAL SURVEY OF THE MATERIAL. 

A general survey of the material with which scripture study 
deals is acquired by 

1. A study of the outlines of Old and New Testament his- 
tory ; together with 

2. <A cursory tracing of the sources from which this his- 
tory is made up. 

These sources embrace not only the inspired books, but cer- 
tain historical works such as those of Josephus and Philo, and 
in general the rabbinical traditions. Father Gigot in his two 
volumes of Outlines covers this ground I think quite satisfactor- 
ily. 

4 Having obtained this preliminary survey of the entire field 
in form of a connected history embracing both inspired and se- 
cular narratives, the biblical sources are to be considered by them- 
selves. This takes us to the Bible itself as a collection of in- 
spired writings. We begin accordingly to study the 

OUTWARD FORM OF THE BIBLE. 

This means a noting of the various elements of which it is 
composed—historical books—didactic books—liturgical books— 
prophecies. The different groups are briefly studied as to their 
mutual relation to each other. 

Next the general contents of each book are noted, so that 
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the student becomes thoroughly familiar with what is contained 
in each book, that is to say, the matter which gives it its name 
and significance. Here a work like Cornely’s Synopsis Utriusque 
Testamenti will prove of value. 

Up to this student has not been introduced into the specific 
meaning of the contents nor how he is to get at their full ap- 
preciation for practical purposes. This is done by what is com- 
monly called 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE S. SCRIPTURES. 


And here it should be emphatically noted that (keeping in 
mind the necessity of obtaining a working power in the use of 
the Bible) we are in danger of wasting time most valuable to the 
seminarist unless we use our text book with the utmost disere- 
tion. 

There is in all the works technically called ‘‘ Introduction 
to the S. Seriptures,’’ to be found a very large amount of in- 
formation, which, though quite pertinent and even necessary to 
a complete examination of the various topics dealt with, is ab- 
solutely useless to the average priest in his ministry of the word 
of God. Viewing probable results in their practical light, and 
remembering that there are things to be acquired which are far 
more useful and essential to the young priest than a detailed 
knowledge of scientific Hermeneutics and of the history of mani- 
fold errors in methods and system, I believe it wise to insist in 
this department on no more than that general information which 
will direct the student where to find whatever is of a purely 
critical and scientific character, regarding the origin, value and 
present condition of Ms. texts and versions, if he should need 
it later on. It may be safely asserted that the effort to retain 
the names of the various critics, schools and theories, or of dis- 
cussions long buried, which illustrate no separate principle, is 
a loss of energy and time, to the student who aims at fitting him- 
self for missionary service. 

It may be objected that we must also train up scholars in 
the field of biblical studies. Very well; but the advantage of 
trained scholars should not be allowed to retard the seminarist 
who is expected to join the ranks of the active parochial clergy. 
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Half educated clerics who believe that formulas answer all the 
difficulties of real conditions, too often fail in the opportune use 
of their knowledge even if they do not wholly misapply it. More- 
over, specialists and professors in 8. Seripture are a small pro- 
portion of those who leave the seminary, and ample provision 
may be made for their demands in the higher courses of our 
universities, and in separate biblical seminaries. The fact is 
that the specialists amongst us hardly find an adequate market 
for their refinements of scientific discussion, and I venture to 
say that this is, because we have somewhat neglected the more 
practical studies of the Bible. Any one familiar with our lit- 
erature on this subjeet will be forced to realize that Catholic 
works covering the critical or higher study of the Bible are 
not greatly in demand— whilst similar works among Protestants 
find a wide and appreciative audience. And the reason of this 
is undoubtedly because the Protestant methods of Bible study 
are of a more practical character than Catholic students have 
on the whole deemed necessary to pursue. The need of Biblical 
knowledge has foreed itself upon us all at once, because rational- 
ism is waging war against the inspired and divine character of 
the Bible for which Protestantism has hitherto stood, but which 
it begins now to sacrifice to the demands of a practical unitarian- 
ism. 

What we therefore have to lay stress upon in the study 
of the introduction of the 8. Seriptures in our general seminary 
curriculum is a clear understanding of, and discriminating be- 
tween, the two elements which have contributed to the composi- 
tion of the Bible. These are the character of divine inspiration 
and the human expression of the revelation which has God for 
its author. It follows that the student requires in the first place 
a thorough understanding of 


THE IDEA OF INSPIRATION. 


This must form the principal study, accompanied and illus- 
trated by the various essential phases of the history of interpreta- 
tion and criticism, necessary for its complete understanding. 
There is much more need of clear ideas on this subject than the 
confused and entangling methods of study have perhaps allowed 
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the average student of the Bible among Catholies to realize— 
because some of the statements made by recent Catholic writers 
who have failed to grasp the subject are directly injurious to 
the very cause which they wish to defend. An instance of this 
appears in Mgr. Vaughan’s new book ‘‘Concerning the Holy Bi- 
ble,’’ in which we are told that the only Bible which we have 
(in different versions including the Vulgate edition) ‘“is not in- 
spired in all its parts’’ because ‘“‘inspiration does not extend to 
translations.’’ If this were true then the words of Leo XIII 
and the entire Catholic contention for a substantially uneor- 
rupted and canonical record of revealed truth is futile. To say 
that there was once a Bible truly inspired, but that we have it no 
longer because ‘‘the translations are not inspired,’’ absolves us 
from God. What Canon Vaughan no doubt meant was that the 
translator was not inspired and certainly he need not be so in 
order to give us a faithful record of an inspired book; but this 
fact does not deprive the book of the character of an inspired 
work; and to attribute the apparent errors in the Sacred Text 
to the translator is an altogether unsatisfactory theory, because 
it leaves us helpless against the most direct onslaughts of modern 
criticism. The errors which the Higher Criticism points out 
are not in fact due to mistranslation of the original text; they 
may or might all have been in the very originals, and that with- 
out the slightest prejudice to their claim of belonging to the in- 
spired records. As a matter of fact the originals were undoubt- 
edly ‘‘imperfect’’ in the sense of the modern critic, and the orig- 
inal imperfections which are those of form, not of substance, 
have only been diversified or perhaps multiplied in details which 
do not at all affect the sacred deposit of truth, since God fore- 
saw and intended that these would be communicated to us 
through instruments essentially imperfect. 

All this points to the necessity of clearly defined expressions 
and illustrations in the matter concerning the subject of inspira- 
tion and the relative qualities divine and human, that cling to 
the Sacred Text as we have it today. With an adequate coneep- 
tion of this two-fold element in the Bible, the divine and the 
human, working in perfect harmony, although not without seem- 
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ing (or if real but momentary) discords of transition, the student 
is sufficiently equipped to take up the subject of 


EXEGESIS. 


Now Exegesis or the interpretation of the text of the Bible 
has two main objects, already indicated in the beginning, as of 
fundamental importance for the candidate to the missionary 
priesthood. 

PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The intelligent interpretation of the Sriptures is to influence 
the life of the priest—his mode of thought—his aspirations—his 
utterances. He is daily bound to the recitation of the Canonical 
Hours. These consist mainly of the Psalms, which constantly re- 
peat themselves and which are fraught with deep and hence part- 
ly hidden meanings. The study of the Psalter, from beginning 
to end, should therefore form a staple department of the theologi- 
eal curriculum. <A grouping of the psalm lessons, somewhat in 
accord with their liturgical use, will broaden the student’s mind 
to the understanding of the spirit of public prayer; and since 


the psalms in their entirety are an accurate reflection in lyric ° 


form of all the historical, didactic and prophetic utterances of 
the remaining books of the Bible, the connection with, and repeti- 
tion of, other portions of the written revelation will gradually 
impress itself with permanent advantage upon the priest who 
thoughtfully reads his daily office. A similar purpose is served 
by a study of the Sapiential books which are excellent material 
for meditation, and easily understood. 

Next to a study of the Psalter and the Wisdom Books which 
implies a certain self-discipline and serves the priest for develop- 
ing his own spiritual life, the student needs to apply himself to 
an exegesis of those parts of the Bible which more or less directly 
influence his 

PASTORAL ACTIVITY. 

This is briefly covered by attention to those books of the 
Seripture from which he is to teach—namely, the Didactic Books. 
These are in the first place the Gospels and Epistles. Hence they 
should be taken up next in order. There are two ways of study- 
ing these. The three synoptic gospels give a composite picture 
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of our Lord’s life and doctrine, and hence go well together. St. 
John’s gospel would follow as supplementing the higher theolog- 
ical view of the life and teaching contained in historic fashion in 
the other three gospels. 

The history of our Lord is naturally followed by the history 
of the Apostolic church from the Ascension to the martyrdom 
of the last of the Apostles. And as the Acts is practically a 
sketch of St. Paul’s activity, it becomes an apt introduction to 
the Epistles of the Apostle of the Gentiles, followed by the Cath- 
olie Epistles, and a brief survey of the Apocalypse. 

A second method would be to take St. Luke’s Gospel alone, 
followed by the Acts written by the same pen, and noting 
throughout the parallel between this masterly exposition of the 
first sixty years of the Christian History, and that of the other 
Evangelists. Stress should be laid throughout this study in 
clearing up those parts which recur in the liturgy, that is, in the 
gospels and epistles of the Sundays on which a priest is expected 
to interpret in his preaching. And this leads to another impor- 
tant point of training, required for the seminarist—in the field 
of doctrine and polemics. 

The necessity to explain the dogmatic demands of faith, and 
to answer the difficults brought against revelation and its Cath- 


‘ olie interpretation must be answered. Among these, apart from 


the passages by which the text-books of dogmatic theology seek 
to prove doctrine, are to be noted certain obscurities, anomalies 
and seeming contradictions which puzzle the faithful and at 
times serve as a pretext for evading the obligations of religion. 
These difficulties are found in the Old Testament more than in 
the New. Hence it is necessary to take the student through such 
books as the Mosaic account of Genesis, through Josue, Jonah, 
and other books which contain the real difficulties found by the 
modern reader of the Bible, since these must be explained. This 
implies a deviation from the method by which each separate book 
is studied in full detail, and suggests rather a partial examina- 
tion of the books already known in their general contents from 
the initial survey which the student obtained of them before en- 
tering upon a more confined study. 
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This last point is probably the only one that suggests a some- 
what decided deviation from the traditional method of devoting 
attention to all the details of a single book at a time. A pro- 
fessor who sympathizes with the views I have suggested will find 
it easy to distribute his matter in such a way as to obtain com- 
plete and satisfactory results, such as point to the attainment of a 
practical working knowledge of the Biblical contents for per- 
sonal sanctification, for the upbuilding of doctrinal and disci- 
plinary truth, and for the confutation of actual errors. 


DISCUSSION. 


A discussion followed the reading of the paper, in which a diver- 
sity of views was developed. Some, while recognizing the essential jus- 
tice of the attitude taken by Fr. Heuser, thought that he did not give 
sufficient place to the critical study of Holy Scripture; that in view 
of the pressing need of knowing clearly the present state of biblical 
science and theory, more time should be given to that side of the study 
than the writer of the paper seemed willing to allow, and thus a more 
critical course would really be more practical than a professedly “prac- 
tical” course. Others were of the opinion that there was grave danger 
of a critical course losing its way in a maze of critical and archeological 
questions, that the seminary could give but a slight knowledge of these 
questions, (which could be properly treated only in a university 
course), yet this knowledge would be sufficient for the needs of the 
ministry, and that the main effort of the seminary Professor of Scrip- 
ture should be to give his students such a knowledge of the Bible as 
they could use directly in instructing the faithful. 
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Zrticles of Organization of the Catholic 
Educational Association of the 
United States. 


ADOPTED AT ST. LOUIS, JULY 14, 1904, BY THE ASSOCIATION OF CATH- 
OLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, THE 
CONFERENCE OF DIOCESAN REPRESENTATIVES OF CATHOLIC 
PARISH SCHOOLS, AND THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SEMINARY FACULTIES, AS A BASIS OF ASSO- 

CIATION FOR THE YEAR 1904-1905. 








ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 


SecTION 1. The name of the association shall be Tur CaTu- 
OLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ARTICLE II. 
OBJECT. 


Sec. 1. The object of this Association shall be to promote 
the principles of Catholic education and to safe-guard its inter- 
ests; and to uphold the necessity of religious instruction and 
training, as a basis of morality and education. 

Sec. 2. To bring about co-operation and co-ordination of 
all Catholic educational institutions of the United States, and 
to promote, by study, conference and discussion the efficiency of 
Catholic educational work in the United States. 

Sec. 3. To promote Catholic normal training schools for 
teachers and institutes of Catholic pedagogy in our large cities. 

Sec. 4. To advocate a National Bureau of Information on 
Catholic education and to issue reports of its aims, needs and 
progress in the United States. 


ARTICLE III. 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Section 1. This Association shall consist of three depart- 
ments, viz: (a) The Catholic Seminary Department; (b) The 
Catholie College Department; (c) The Catholic School Depart- 
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ment. Other departments may be added with the approval of 
the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Each department shall have its autonomy in offi- 
cers, scope and regulations, respecting its own branches. 


ARTICLE IV. 
OFFICERS. 

Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a Pres- 
ident General, a Vice-President General, a Secretary, a Treas- 
urer and an Executive Board. This Executive Board shall con- 
sist of the above officers and the President of the Seminary De- 
partment, the President of the College Department, and the 
President of the School Department and three other members, 
on to be elected from each Department. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL. 


Section 1. The President General shall be elected annually 
by ballot, in joint conference of the three departments. 

Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all joint 
meetings of the departments and at the annual public meeting, 
at the meetings of the Executive Board and shall also call meet- 
ings of the Executive Board by and with the consent of three 
members of the Board and whenever a majority of the Board so 


desire. 
ARTICLE VI. 


THE VICE PRESIDENT GENERAL. 

Section 1. The Vice President General shall be elected 
annually by ballot at the joint conference of the three depart- 
ments. 

Sec. 2. In the absence of the President General, the Vice 
President General shall perform his duties. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL. 


Section 1. The Secretary General shall be chosen annually 
by the Executive Board. 
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Sec. 2. The Secretary General of the Association shall be 
Secretary of all joint meetings, shall receive and keep on record 
all matters of the Association Departments and shall perform 
such other duties as the Executive Board may determine. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE TREASURER GENERAL. 

Section 1. The Treasurer General shall be elected annually 
by ballot in joint conference of the three departments. 

Sec. 2. The Treasurer General shall receive all monies of 
the Association, shall pay all bills on the order of the President 
General, shall give an annual report to the Executive Board and 
to the Association. 

Sec. 3. The Association shall pay all necessary expenses 
out of the annual assessments paid proportionately by each de- 
partment, the amount of these assessments to be determined by 


the Executive Board. 
ARTICLE IX. 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


Section 1. The Executive Board shall have charge of the 
annual public meeting, shall make regulations governing the 
writing, reading, and discussing and printing of papers for the 
joint conference and for the public meetings, and shall give pro- 
portionate representation to each department, shall audit all 
accounts of the Treasurer. It shall interpret the constitution 
and regulations of the Association. 


ARTICLE X. 
MEETINGS. 
Section 1. The Annual Meeting shall be held at such time 
and place as may be determined in joint conference of the three 
departments, or by the Executive Board, if the joint conference 


.SO desire. 
ARTICLE XI. 


AMENDMENTS. 


Section 1. This constitution shall not be altered or amend- 
ed, except by a two thirds vote of the members in joint con- 
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ference at a regular meeting, and notice of any such amendment 
and alteration must be sent to the Secretary of the Executive 
Board for the approval of said Board at least one month before 
said meeting. 

Any article or section or future amendment of this constitu- 
tion that is disapproved by the ordinary of a diocese shall not 
be binding upon any member or institution or educational so- 
eiety of that Diocese. 


Eirticles of Association for the Conference 
of Catholic Colleges. 


THESE ARTICLES WERE ADOPTED BY THE ASSOCIATION AT THE SEC- 
OND ANNUAL MEETING. 

1. This Association shall be ealled the ‘‘ Association of 
Catholic Colleges and Universities of the United States.’’ (By 
College is here understood any institution of learning offering 
a course of studies warranting the conferring of a degree in arts 
or science, whether such degree be actually conferred or not.) 

2. All Catholie Colleges shall be invited to membership in 
this Association and delegates accredited by them shall represent 
them at the annual Conference. 

3. The objects of the Association shall be: 

(a) To facilitate the interchange of ideas and information on 
all College matters. (b) To watch over Catholic interests in 
ease of any proposed legislation as to collegiate education and 
to take such steps as may be considered advisable to procure the 
due consideration of such interests. 


4. The affairs of the Association shall be managed by a 
Standing Committee, consisting of the chairman and secretary 
of the Conference both ex officio, and four other members, four 
to form a quorum. They shall meet at least once a year, and 
oftener if the chairman deem it advisable. 


a 


5. The chairman shall be elected annually at the general 
meeting, and shall be eligible for re-election. 
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6. The secretary shall be elected annually, at the general 
meeting. He shall likewise act as treasurer. 

7. The members of the Standing Committee shall also be 
elected at the annual general meeting. 

8. The annual Conference shall be held at such time and 
place as may be decided by the Conference at the annual meet- 
ing. It shall last at least two days. The committee shall be 
empowered to make any rules to regulate the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers which may be deemed advisable. 

9. Other general meetings may be called by the committee 
as may be thought desirable. 

10. The committee or the chairman of the Conference, shall 
likewise be empowered to invite the co-operation of gentlemen 
distinguished as authorities on education, and to invite them to 
the annual or other meeting when deemed desirable. 

11. None but regularly accredited delegates shall be al- 
lowed to vote. Others may read papers, or join in the discussions, 
at the invitation of the president of the Conference. 

12. Each College may have one or more accredited dele- 
gates. In the settlement of all questions each College shall be 
entitled to but one vote. 

13. The annual subscription for each College shall be ten 
dollars, payable at the annual Conference, each year. This 

-money is to be used to defray the expenses of the Association. 

14. No alteration in these rules shall be made except at 
the annual general meeting and by a majority of two-thirds of 
the members present, written notice of the proposed alteration 
having been given to the secretary at least one month beforehand. 

15. At least one fortnight before the annual meeting, the 
secretary shall send to each member a list of agenda, including 
any proposed motions; but the Conference will not necessarily 
limit its discussion to such agenda, should other topics arise. 

16. Any doubt arising as to the interpretation of these 
rules or as to eligibility for membership under rule two, shall be 
referred to the committee, whose decision shall be final. 
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Erticles of Organization of the Parish 
School Department. 


THESE ARTICLES WERE ADOPTED PROVISIONALLY AT ST. LOUIS ON 
JULY 14, 1904, AS A WORKING BASIS FOR THE ENSUING YEAR. 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 

Section 1. This Department shall be called THe CaTHoLic 
ScHooL DEPARTMENT OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED States. It shall consist of all Catholic 
Educational Institutions below the College grade. 


ARTICLE II. 
OBJECT. ; 

Section 1. To aim ata closer union of all Catholic Schools, 
and to obtain an interchange of ideas, and information concern- 
ing Catholic education. 

Sec. 2. To place before the Reverend Clergy and teachers 
the best ways and means for the development of Catholic Schools. 

Sec. 3. To present to the public the aims, the needs, and 
the progress of the Catholic Schools. 

Sec. 4. To gradually tend toward greater and reasonably 
uniformity of standards and methods in Catholic Schools. 

Sec. 5. To encourage the organization of diocesan and 
parish alumni and alumne associations. 


ARTICLE III. 
MEMBERS. 

Section 1. Representatives of Diocesan Schools appointed 
by the respective Ordinaries. 

Sec. 2. All present and past Diocesan Superintendents of 
Catholic Schools. 

Sec. 3. All members of the Clergy who desire to take part 
in the Catholic Education movement. All principals of parish 
schools. 
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Sec. 4. One aceredited representative from every Catholic 
Academy, private school, from a Catholic Alumni or Alumne 
Association, or any other Catholic School Association. 

Sec. 5. Any member of the Catholic laity who is interested 


in Catholic education. 
ARTICLE IV. 


OFFICERS. 

Section 1. The officers shall be a President, a Vice Presi- 
dent, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and two other members, all to 
form an Executive Board to manage the affairs of the Depart- 
ment. 

ARTICLE V. 
THE PRESIDENT. 

Section 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of 
the Department, and shall call meetings of the Executive Board 
whenever he may deem it necessary. 


ARTICLE VI. 
THE VICE PRESIDENT. 
Section 1. In the absence of the President, the Vice Pres- 
ident shall perform his duties. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE SECRETARY. 

Section 1. The Secretary shall keep a record of all the 
meetings of the Department, and of the Executive Board, and 
shall transmit to the Secretary General of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association of the United States, whatever is important 
for the general report. He shall report to the Department once 
a year at the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE TREASURER. 

Section 1. The Treasurer shall receive all monies and on 
the order of the President shall pay the bills of the Department, 
and shall transmit the pro rata assessment of the Department 
to the Treasurer General. He shall keep a receipt of the same. 
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He shall report once a year to the Department at the annual 


meeting. iii 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 

Section 1. The Executive Board shall meet once a year, 
independently of the annual meeting, at a time and place to be 
fixed by the Board itself at the Department meeting. It shall 
determine the papers to be read at the annual meeting of the 
Department, and shall prepare the order of exercises for said 
meeting. It shall have power to invite the co-operation of any 
persons distinguished as authorities in education. It shall fill 
all vacancies that may occur during the year, and shall interpret 
the Constitution and regulations of the Department. 


ARTICLE X. 
ELECTIONS. 


SEcTION 1. Officers shall be elected annually. 
Sec. 2. Each officer and member of the Board shall be 


chosen annually by written ballot without nomination. The one 
receiving the plurality of votes shall be declared elected. 


ARTICLE XI. 
ASSESSMENTS. 


Section 1. The annual assessment shall be five dollars. 

Sec. 2. None but regularly accredited members who have 
paid one assessment, and who are not in arrears, shall have a 
vote in the election of officers, or other affairs of the Department. 


ARTICLE XII. 
AMENDMENTS. 


Section 1. This Constitution shall not be amended or 
altered except by a two-thirds vote of the members present at a 
regular meeting of the Department, and notice of such amend- 
ment or alteration must be sent to the Secretary of the Executive 
Board at least one month before said meeting. 
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The Educational Conference of Seminary 
Faculties. 


The affairs of the seminary department are managed by an 
executive committee consisting of the President, the Secretary 


and one other member. 


Register of Mames. 


Very Rev. Henry Ayrinhac, S. S., president St. Patrick’s seminary, 
Menlo Park, Cal.; Rev. Leo Besnard, S. S., professor of science, St. 
Mary’s seminary, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. James A. Burns, president Holy 
Cross college, Washington, D. C.; Rev. A. J. Burrowes, S. J., president 
Marquette college, Milwaukee, Wis.; Very Rev. Joseph Butler, O. F. M., 
president St. Bonaventure’s college, Alleghany, N. Y.; Rev. P. V. Byrne, 
C. M., president St. Vincent’s college, Chicago; Rev. E. L. Conway, 
C. M., prefect of studies, St. John’s college, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. 
Francis Cassilly, S. J., vice president St. Ignatius’ college, Chicago; 
Rev. John P. Carroll, D. D., president St. Joseph’s college, Dubuque, 
Ia.; Rev. John A. Conway, S. J., professor of philosophy, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C.; Rev. L. A. Delurey, O. S. A., president 
college of St. Thomas, Villanova; Rev. M. P. Dowling, S. J., president, 
Creighton university, Omaha, Neb.; Rev. Henry J. Dumbach, S. J., pres- 
ident St. Ignatius’ college, Chicago; Rev. John Francis Fenlon, S. S., 
professor of Scriptures, St. Joseph’s seminary, Yonkers, N. Y.; Rev. 
Father Iidephonsus Tettemer, C. P., of the Passionist retreat, Nor- 
mandy; Rev. P. Ignatius Forster, O. S. B., prefect of discipline, Con- 
ception college, Conception, Mo.; Rev. Jas. J. French, C. S. C., vice 
president University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. J. P. Frie- 
den, S. J., St. Ignatius’ college, San Francisco, and Santa Clara college, 
Santa Clara, Cal.; Rev. Thomas I. Gasson, S. J., professor of ethics. 
Boston college, Boston, Mass.; Frater Severin Gertken, O. S. B., profes- 
sor of chemistry, St. John’s university, Collegeville, Minn.; Rev. Ed- 
ward J. Gleeson, S. J., professor of philosophy, St. Ignatius’ college, 
Chicago; Rev. Daniel M. Gorman, vice president St. Joseph’s college, 
Dubuque, Ia.; Rev. J. S. Glass, C. M., D. D., president St. Vincent’s col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. William J .Harrington, S. J., vice presi- 
dent St. Xavier’s college, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. J. A. Hartnett, C. M., 
professor of moral theology, Niagara university; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, 
C. S. Sp., president Holy Ghost college, Pittsburg, Pa.; Rev. Michael 
Jaglowicz, C. R., president St. Mary’s college, St. Mary, Ky.; Rev. Leo 
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Jarecki, professor of philosophy, SS. Cyrillus and Methodius’ seminary, 
Detroit, Mich.; Brother Justin, president Christian Brothers’ college, 
St. Louis; Brother Justus, F. S. C., professor Christian Brothers’ col- 
lege; Brother Albert J. Kaiser, S. M., director SS. Peter and Paul’s high 
school, S. Louis; Rev. Leonard Kapsner, O. S. B., director St. John’s 
University, Collegeville, Minn.; Rev. George R. Kister, S. J., vice presi- 
dent St. Mary’s college, St. Mary’s, Kan.; Rev. F. F. W. Kunkel, S. S., 
treasurer St. Patrick’s seminary, Menlo Park, Cal.; Brother Lawrence, 
F. S. C., professor Christian Brothers’ college, Memphis, Tenn.; Rev. 
A. A. Malloy, C. M., prefect of studies, St. Vincent’s college, Chicago; 
Rev. John J. Ming, S. J., professor of ethics, college of the Sacred 
Heart, Prairie du Chien, Wis.; Rev. Charles B. Moulinier, S. J., dean 
of faculty, St. Stanislaus’ normal school of St. Louis university, Floris- 
sant; Rev. Thomas E. Murphy, S. J., prefect of studies, Holy Cross col- 
lege, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. Cornelius Mennis, C. M., professor St. 
John’s college, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. James McCabe, S. J., president St. 
Mary’s college, St. Mary’s, Kan.; Very Rev. P. McHale, C. M., president 
St. John’s college, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. John Nolan, professor of nat- 
ural sciences, St. Joseph’s college, Dubuque, Ia.; Rev. Ignatius Perins, 
C. R., vice president St. Mary’s college, St. Mary’s, Ky.; Rev. Albert 
S. Peikert, D. D., professor of history, St. Joseph’s college, Dubuque, 
Ia.; Rev. Nicholas Pinter, Ph. D., professor of languages, Pontifical 
Josephinum college, Columbus, Ohio; Rev. John N. Poland, S. J., pro- 
fessor of literature and philosophy, St. Xavier’s college, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Very Rev. F. Robert, C. P., rector Passionist retreat, Normandy; 
Rev. S. A. Ryan, S. J., vice president, Detroit college, Detroit, Mich.; 
Rev. J. C. Stuart, L. D., professor Scriptures, St. Joseph’s college, Du- 
buque, Ia.; Rev. G. X. E. Albert, St. Austin’s college, Washington, D. C.; 
Rev. Henry L. Spalding, S. J., vice president, Marquette college, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Rev. M. J. O’Connor, S. J., vice president, Creighton uni- 
versity, Omaha, Neb.; Rev. E. L. Rivard, C. S. V., professor St. Viateur’s 
college, Bourbonnais, Ill.; Rev. Charles B. Schrantz, president St. 
Charles college, Ellicott City, Md.; Rev. William P. Shannahan, vice 
president, St. Ambrose college, Davenport, Ia.; Brother Michael 
Schleich, director of normal school, St. Mary’s convent, Dayton, Ohio; 
Very Rev. W. B. Rogers, S. J., president St. Louis university; Rev. 
Anselm Ortmann, O. S. B., professor of philosophy, St. John’s univer- 
sity, Collegeville, Minn.; Rev. A. S. Zinger, C. R., vice president, St. 
James’ college, Berlin, Ontario, Canada; Rt. Rev. Monsignor Denis J. 
O’Connell, D. D., rector Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D .C.; Rev. C. J. O’Donohue, S. T. B., prefect of discipline, St. Ambrose 
college, Davenport, Ia.; Rev. P. F. Hauser, vice president, St. Francis 
Solanus college, Quincy, Ill.; and Rev. J. T. Flanagan, president St. 
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Ambrose college, Davenport, Ia.; Rev. James J. Conway, S. J., of St. 
Louis University. 

Brother Anthony, professor of English literature, Christian 
Brothers college, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. M. S. Brennan, professor of as- 
tronomy and geology, Kenrick seminary, 1414 o’Fallon street, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Rev. J. J. Burke, Peoria diocese, Bloomington, IIl.; Rev. Francis 
DeLange, S. V. D., Shermerville, Ill.; Rev. Thomas Devlin, secretary 
of Diocesan School Board, diocese of Pittsburg, Pa.; Rev. L. Etten, S. 
J., St. Joseph’s parish, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Joseph S. Glass, C. M., D. D., 
diocese of Monterey and Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. J. J. Hanley, St. Pat- 
rick’s church, Monti, Ia.; Rev. Fortunatus Hauser, vice president, St. 
Francis Colanus college, Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Francis W. Howard, chair- 
man of school board and director of schools, Columbus, Ohio; Rev. 
Wm. D. Hickey, member of diocesan school board, archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Rev. Stephen P. Hueber, C. M., St. Vincent de Paul 
church, 1427 S. 9th street, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. W. A. Kane, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Brother J. B. Kim, St. Mary’s institute, Dayton, Ohio; Rev. 
Philip R. McDevitt, superintendent of parish schools, 21 S. 13th street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. J. J. McGlynn, St. Rose’s parochial school, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Brother H. Michael, St. Bridget’s high school, 2615 Stod- 
dard street, St. Louis,.Mo.; Rev. L. W. Mulhane, member of diocesan 
school board, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; Very Rev. Dean B. J. Mulligan, repre- 
senting diocese of Trenton, N. J., Camden, N. J.; Brother John Regis, 
St. Malachy’s school; Brother John Victorian, Christian Brothers col- 
lege; Rev. C. Schauerte, diocese of Belleville, Murphysboro, IIt.; Rev. 
Walter J. Shanley, Hartford, Conn.; Rev. Joseph F. Smith, superin- 
tendent of parochial schools, archdiocese of New York; Rev. Thomas 
A. Thornton, superintendent of parochial schools, archdiocese of New 
York; Rev. John J. Toomey, rector St. Raphael’s cathedral, Dubuque, 
Ia.; Rev. Louis S. Walsh, supervisor of Catholic schools, archdiocese of 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. A. Wegmann, pastor of French village, diocese of 
Belleville, Ill.; V. Rev. H. C. Wienker, V. F., diocesan superintendent, 
diocese of Erie, Pa. 

Very Rev. Patrick McHale, C. M., president of St. John’s Semin- 
ary, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D., president of 
St. Mary’s seminary, Baltimore, Md.; Very Rev. P. J. Garvey, D. D., 
president of St. Charles’ seminary, Overbrook, Pa.; Very Rev. Joseph 
Butler, O. F. M., president of St. Bonaventure’s Seminary, Alleghany, 
N. Y.; Very Rev. H. Ayrinhac, S. S., D. D., president of St. Patrick’s 
seminary, Menlo Park, Cal.; Rev. Aloysius Krabler, C. M., vice pres- 
ident of Kenrick seminary, St. Louis; Rev. Simon Lebl, D. D., of St. 
Francis’ Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. Joseph Selinger, D. D., St. 
Francis’ Seminary, Milwaukee; Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D., of St. 
Joseph’s seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y.; Rev. M. J. Le Sago, C. M., of 
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St. Louis’ Seminary, New Orleans; Rev. Leo Jareski, of Seminary of 
SS. Cyrillus and Methodius, Detroit, Mich.; Rev. F. F. M. Kuenkel, St. 
Patrick’s seminary, Menlo Park, Cal.; Rev. Leo Besnard, S. S., of St. 
Mary’s seminary, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Luke A.. Grace, C. M., of Sem- 
inary of Our Lady of Angels, Niagara, N. Y.; Rev. Cornelius Mennis, 
C. M., D. Dé, of St. John’s seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. J. A. Hart- 
nett, C. M., of Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, Niagara, N. Y.; Rev. 
John L. Seuffert, D. D., of Josephinum seminary, Columbus, Ohio; Rev. 
F. W. Howard, Josephinum college, Columbus, Ohio. Rev: Thomas 
Devlin, diocesan examiner of seminaries, Pittsburg; Rev. Father Mar- 
tin, S. J., professor of moral theology, St. Louis’ Seminary; Rev. Frank 
Albert, of St. Austin’s college, Washington, D. C. Twelve seminaries 
were represented—a large proportion of the seminaries in the country. 

There were also many of the reverend pastors and teachers of 
St. Louis and other places present at the various sessions of the several 
departments. 





